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SOME SKIRMISHING THOUGHTS, 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
i, 


Hime | is fairly certain that an honest body of people 
m were never in a worse pickle than the English 
Catholics nearing the middle of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Everything was against them. As we know, for 
nearly a half-century the island kingdom had been 
driven and lured by her rulers (not going gladly of her own 
accord, as some other countries did), first into schism, and then 
into heresy. The Holy See necessarily and naturally took note 
of the lapse and proceeded to punish it. Pope Paul III. ex- 
communicated and deposed Henry VIII.; St. Pius V. excom- 
municated and deposed Elizabeth. Surely no one will contest 
that both these royal personages richly predeserved the dread- 
ful spiritual penalty of excommunication? Deposition, whereby 
a prince is branded as unworthy to claim longer his princely 
tight to the people’s obedience, was a temporal penalty, another 
matter altogether. Now, both depositions fell flat: no attention 
was paid to them, from the first, by even the most devoted 
Catholics! The truth is, that the time for regulation of just 
this sort, which had been so useful and providential through 
the Middle Ages, had .passed. To use a very homely figure, 
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one might say that the childhood of Europe had gone by, 
and that her father could not see it was so, but kept on out 
of sheer accustomed fatherhood, issuing orders touching affairs 
which she was now perfectly competent to manage for herself. 

As with individuals, so with states: when feelings are aroused 
and unsubdued, philosophical conduct is out of the question. 
The English crown was not only headstrong and angry, but in 
a wicked, unfilial mood, and the Papacy, though extraordinarily 
patient, was exacting obedience of a kind never meant to be 
paid again. Almighty God, who has secured the Church from 
error in her universal dealings with souls, may leave churchmen 
to their own devices and errors in any particular dealing with one 
person, or one nation. The great Elizabeth had sizable short- 
comings, and so had her strong, tricky counselors, besides being 
a great deal harder and narrower than she; but to Catholic Eng- 
lishmen she was still their Queen, and her counselors were still 
the Government. She was not reigning as her father’s lineal third 
heir, which she was not, but on the authority of Parliament, 
which had taken pains to confirm King Henry’s will, and to 
set the remote, though legitimate, heirs aside. The Pope, to 
whom Christian morality seemed much more important than Eng- 
lish law, saw fit to declare her accursed, and to tell her sub- 
jects that they were released from their duties towards her. 
He did so only because he believed she was still a Catholic, 
and that, therefore, her correction was, so to speak, his proper 
business. She had declared herself such before she became 
Queen, though her sincerity was suspected; and her Coronation 
Oath was the ancient Catholic one, in which she swure to de- 
fend the ancient faith. Moreover, she first declared war on 
the Holy Father: a point to remember. Pope Paul IV. was 
quite willing to acknowledge her parliamentary right to reign, 
despite the taint on her birth, now that Katharine of Aragon’s 
sad daughter was dead, had Elizabeth only favored him with 
an official notification of heraccession. She deliberately refrained 
from this common, age-long courtesy. The Queen was the pio- 
neer of defiance, not the Pope the pioneer of interference. The 
breach with Rome was finally accomplished by one all-signifi- 
cant détise. 

One Pope deposed Elizabeth with no least intention of in- 
troducing anarchy and murder into the English commonwealth ; 
and another Pope made a further move towards finding an ac- 
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ceptable hand to grasp the scepter when it fell: he recommended 
King Philip the Second of Spain to the support of those in 
England who were true to the old religion. Now Philip was 
not so “foreign” as he might be; for had he not been crowned 
in England? had he not reigned five years as King, not as 
Prince Consort only when he married Elizabeth’s elder half-sis- 
ter, Queen Mary Tudor? But he was a disagreeable sort of 
champion to the vast majority of English Catholics; he had 
no claim of blood relationship to their ancient royal line; and 
(what really counts more than codes or cannon in such epter- 
prises) he had neither the character nor the personal charm 
which would win over those who were in doubt which way to 
turn. Philip, in short, was not a fit. 

The Queen’s Privy Council was frantic with rage at what 
seemed to them intolerable meddling, and the most painful dif- 
ferences of opinion arose at once among the Catholics them- 
selves, who were all equally eager to see the faith restored in 
its unity. One party, much the larger but not the louder, 
thought that a moral arousing was all that was needed to bring 
a coerced people back to what they still loved in their hearts; 
and to further such a moral arousing they were willing to lay 
down their lives. The other party (though they would not 
have expressed it quite thus) wished to leave nothing to the 
workings of Providence; they would manage all the details 
themselves, and make sure with their own eyes of all the re- 
sults. Therefore, these desired another ruler in their hopeless 
Queen’s stead, who, though of alien race and rearing, would at 
least safeguard the liberty of their consciences and the welfare 
of their religion. To posterity such designs are plainly ‘“‘ wicked.” 
(We may, however, observe in passing that the very same move, 
with an exactly parallel motive, was made when Dutch William, 
and the far more astonishing Hanoverian George after him, were 
set by Protestant accord upon a throne not theirs: and nobody 
now sees the least wickedness in that!) 

The Elizabethan “ Papists”” who would win, as one of them 
claimed, “‘by prayers and tears,” and their brethren of the 
household who believed in pikes, were both well-meaning, un- 
selfish, and even, in differing measure, heroic. A point never, 
perhaps, sufficiently brought out is that the “ spaniolates,”’ as 
Sir Philip Sidney delightfully and censoriously calls them, were 
not Englishmen in England, but Englishmen in exile for their 
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religion, or, to use the phrase of the time, “‘ over seas for their 
conscience.” Morton, Sander, Allen, Bristow, Parsons, all of them 
good men, and two of them great men, were out of their ra- 
cial focus, owing to long residence abroad. Their point of view 
became much too abstract, cosmopolitan, poetical, for the par- 
ticular circumstance of one stormy isle. The better critics were 
the population on the spot. They differed from their superiors, 
and their difference carried the day. Communication was ex- 
ceedingly difficult; a despatch from Rome to London, and back 
again, took at least three months in transit. Besides, there was 
then, as there is now, enormous divergence on every issue, be- 
tween the few of the race who did the hard thinking, and the 
many who did, not contrary hard thinking, but no thinking at 
all! who liked things best as they are, rather than as they 
ought to be; who regulated every compromise by standing quite 
still, or by ceding three-eighths of an inch; who set the prece- 
dent (to the astonishment of the hot and thorough going Lat- 
ins!) of Protestanism not so very Protestant, and revolutions 
not so very revolutionary. Willy-nilly, they had Queen Eliza- 
beth; and being English, they kept her. The would-be agita- 
tors, far away, had every excuse for their mistaken theorizing; 
but they made unspeakable trouble for the conservative body 
at home. They were themselves goaded into action by the 
original tyranny of the State, and they awoke reprisals from the 
State which were far worse than anything which went before. 


II. 


What we call patriotism was not known, in old times, in the 
sense in which we use it. It had never been in Greece or Rome 
so large and definite an ideal as it became beside the throne 
of Anne Boleyn’s daughter. Families held together in the be- 
ginning, as they had to do, to live: then clans or tribes held 
together; then men and women of one country, with a broad- 
ening sympathy and policy, held together; if the tendency should 
work itself out, some day all civilized states will hold together, 
in Tennyson’s famous dream of “the federation of the world.” 
The ages of chivalry, when power was in few hands, kept “ na- 
tionalism ” from the birth; the ages of commerce were to beget 
it and foster it. 

History is always showing us how unfit any great idea is 
to be let loose in a community, unless it takes up the right re- 
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lationship to the arch-Idea, which is the Jaw of God. Other- 
wise, even though good in itself, it works nothing but havoc. 
The Reformation turned Merry England into John Bull. That 
swollen person started up strongly, with an original inspiration 
to put art, awe, religion, and all lovely things to flight. An 
inherited fever of self-importance fell upon Queen Elizabeth, 
and was fed by the most extraordinary flattery and shameless 
servility of her subjects, all through her life. A fever of self- 
importance also fell upon her people. This was in the designs 
of Providence, and harmed nobody. It was part of the growth 
of nationalism; and the Catholics, like the rest, shared it. 
But what marked them off from the rest was this: that they 
were sane and not drunken enthusiasts about it; that they knew 
it was not ordained to send everything else in both worlds to 
the rightabout; and above all, that it should not constrain the 
Christian Church, which is a cosmopolitan thing, and cannot 
be taught to pray Pater meus instead of Pater noster. 

The Elizabethan Catholics always claimed that they and they 
alone knew what real loyalty meant: a loyalty held in place 
not by the things under it, such as interest, force, custom, or 
eaution, but by the things over it, such as the God-given prin- 
ciples of obedience to authority and love of order. And they 
were right; it is not too much to say that their presence helped 
enormously to temper and fix the Englishness of modern Eng- 
land, and make it intelligent and impassioned. They are the 
only body of people who ever suffered or died by thousands 
to make the meaning of civic allegiance perfectly plain; and 
they did not fail in their strange and sad task. 

The officials in charge of the executions were fond of ask- 
ing our martyrs, clerical and lay, to pray for the Queen; then, 
when they one and all heartily had done so, came the sly dig: 
“Which Queen?” as if they must necessarily have made a 
mental reservation in favor of Mary Stuart. To this replies of 
infinite patience were made. Edmund Campion named “‘ Eliz- 
abeth, your Queen and my Queen”; Edmund Genings called 
her “my dear anointed Princess”; Ralph Sherwin said: ‘‘My 
Lord God make [Elizabeth Queen] His servant in this life, 
and after this life co-heir with Jesus Christ!”’ They objected 
that he meant to make hera Papist. ‘‘ God forbid otherwise!” 
he answered. The old chronicle adds that he was ‘‘ somewhat 
smiling.” A merry gallant saint’s heart was in Ralph Sherwin. 
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One is continually driven to observe that the Catholics had all 
the humor, and all the sincerity. 

Not genuine religious zeal of any kind, but rank and sim- 
ple “‘jingoism,” the spirit of the maturing nation, drove faith- 
tul Englishmen to their death; or rather, let us blame the 
mistaken idea of the demands of that spirit, aided and abetted 
by the sour fanatics who took their theological leaven from 
Geneva. Yet a patriotism which began with such crimes, never 
suffered a jot because of them, so far as Catholic co-operation 
was concerned. It was the popular feeling of all classes which 
in the end barred Mary Queen of Scots, the illustrious prisoner 
who was “the second person in the realm,” and whose acces- 
sion would have meant the dominant influence of France. And 
next to the great winds which were serviceable at need, it barred 
Philip from putting the northern islands under the proud yoke 
of Spain. Some fifty years after a Spanish invasion was first 
rumored and feared, came the great Armada, blessed and in- 
dulgenced like a Crusade of old. Where were all the cruelly 
treated Catholics, cleric and lay, lords and commons, supposed 
to be much more than ready to welcome their deliverer? They 
were rushing to the defence of sovereign and country, with 
tongue, influence, purse, and sword! just as they had done of 
old, just as they were to do again. A certain bold spirit, “the 
Pope’s captain, Sir Ralph Shelley,” had blurted out beforehand 
that he “ would rather drink poison with Themistocles than see 
the ruin of my country.” But on the whole there was little 
talk; it was all deed. One crucial event proved that the cor- 
rective Papal Bulls, the careful international diplomacies, and 
all, were a dead letter, so perfectly had it come to be under- 
stood that to live her life thenceforth at all, England, for bet- 
ter or worse, must cleave to Elizabeth. 


ITI. 


Almost the cruellest thing about the trials of our martyrs 
throughout the long reign, was the putting of catch questions 
connected with that unforgotten Bull which John Felton had 
nailed up in London in the May of 1570. The examiner would 
inquire, sometimes while the. victim was on the rack, what would 
be the latter’s opinion or course of action if a Papal force 
should land in England to free the suffering Church? Father 
Pollen has written, in regard to this, that the foul play lay, 
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not in putting such a question, but in putting it with a mur- 
derous intent: in ‘compelling your controversial adversary as 
it were to give an answer satisfactory to yourself, and in kill- 
ing him if he should fail.’”’ The only reply the examiner would 
accept, would be, of course, one completely hostile: such an 
unconditioned statement as: “I would fight against any Pope 
to the death.” It is to be noted that such replies as Blessed 
Luke Kirby’s on the scaffold, desiring that God might protect 
the Queen against the Pope, if the Pope acted wrongly, had no 
effect in saving his life, nor did he intend any concession. 
“There was no escape,’”’ adds Father Pollen, “from offending 
the prejudices both of the Queen and the Puritan mob. It was 
no use to say that you would fight against the Pope when he 
was the unjust aggressor, for the Puritans considered him as An- 
tichrist,”” one who could be nothing but unjust, and must be, 
in any case, put down. ‘‘ And Elizabeth held that neither the 
Church nor conscience had any rights that could be justly de- 
fended against her.” 

There is a canon not always obeyed, but worthy to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold, which discourages mention of the short- 
, comings of a work of art before those who are unable to appre- 
ciate its beauties. Now the martyrs put us in mind of it. 
They could not possibly criticise or contemn any real or imag- 
inary deed of the existing Pope before such an audience as the 
one they were facing, which hated and defied the primacy of 
Peter. Or, to recur to our first figure, children inconvenienced, 
or threatened with inconvenience by their father, to whom they 
are bound by natural affection and reverence, would be vile 
children if they called their father a beast, let us say, in the 
company of his greatest enemies: much more so if there were 
really no inconvenience, but only a suggestion proffered that 
he might sometime create one. That “bloody question,” as 
it was called, and its answer, resolved themselves into nothing 
less than a test of family feeling. Were there a chance for 
any statement to be heard out, and calmly considered, it might 
have been different. But it is common sense to be sparing of 
words when no multiplication of them will make you better un- 
derstood. The hour was too hot a one for explanations. Either 
you called your father a beast, and inclined his enemies to let 
you off (complimenting you on your brains), or else you re- 
fused to blaspheme him, even though convinced he was not act- 
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ing wisely on one point, and ran risk of speedy destruction. 
Words had to be weighed well, because they slid out of their 
context: that is, their meaning was denied any connection with 
what they tried to express, but hinged only on what was fill- 
ing the minds of the hostile hearers of them. The martyrs 
met this monstrous quibble about taking sides in case of an in- 
vasion in the spirit of truth, and with the most manly assertion 
of personal liberty. Three of their neutral-sounding recorded 
answers will serve: ‘‘I should hope to do what is right.’ 
“When it cometh, it will be time enough to act.” “As God 
shall put us in mind, so shall 1 do.” It was on a point of 
honor, in the highest sense, that they lost their lives. 

With what ache of spirit must the Catholics have nursed 
their incredible, their superhuman loyalty to Queen and coun- 
try! How often they must have thought, half wistfully, of 
those early Christians, whose torments were nct greater than 
theirs, and whose arraignment for the very same cause was so 
much simpler! To worship or not to worship Casar—what a 
definite business it is when put that way! what plain sailing! 
For the Elizabethan persecution, in warp and woof, was of the 
immemorial pagan brand. Men, to be “honest,” must bow 
down to the material and concrete authority alone, and have 
no ideal more supernatural than good citizenship. Christ’s 
Vicar was not wanted, as Christ Himself had not been wanted. 
There was no developed counter-religion with counter-claims: 
few will now maintain that there was anything in what began 
to be called the ‘“‘ received religion,” the ‘true religion,” or 
the “ Queen’s religion,” save excision and negation of Papistry. 
It was simply the case of State enraged against Church, as in 
the year 33 A. D.; and nominally beating it. ‘‘If thou let this 
man go,” as the Jews said to Pilate, “thou art not Czsar’s 
friend: for whosoever maketh himself a King, speaketh against 
Cesar.”” One can never sufficiently admire the clear-headedness 
of all our Catholic forbears in that ruthless and astute century. 
They stuck to the point, when the point was abominably mud- 
died by those who sought their lives, and never lost sight of 
the main issues. They stand out in the Three Kingdoms as 
scholars might, against the background of a half-educated rab- 
ble, giving the same exact definition again and again, only to 
see some new irrelevancy slur it and snow it under. One in- 
stance just referred to, with its sequel, will serve as wel] as 
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twenty. It is an account condensed from the old-fashioned but 
sober and trusty pages of Challoner, themselves founded on 
original documents. Blessed Luke Kirby, he tells us, was taken 
from the hurdle in company with Blessed William Filby. 


Mr. Filby being beheaded, as the manner is, the execu- 
tioner lifting up his head between his hands and crying ‘‘ God 
save the Queen! ’’ Mr. Kirby said ‘‘ Amen.’’ And he being 
asked what Queen—(mark the insulting inference repeated ! ) 
—he answered, ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,’’ to whom he prayed God 
to send a long and prosperous reign, and to prese1ve her from 

‘her enemies. Mr. Charke the minister bade him say ‘‘ from 
the Pope’s curse and power.’’ Mr. Kirby replied: ‘‘ Ifthe 
Pope levy war against her or curse her unjustly, God preserve 
her from him also!’’ Being examined, he said that the ex- 
communication of Pius V. was a matter of fact wherein the 
Pope might err: ‘‘the which I do leave to himself to answer 
for.”’ . . . ‘‘ Notwithstanding, I do acknowledge to my 
Queen as much duty and authority as ever I did to Queen 
Mary, or as any subject in France, Spain, or Italy doth ac- 
knowledge to his King or prince.’? Here Richard Topcliffe, 
a master figure in the persecution, broke in with an amazing 
remark: ‘‘ Tut! if they all be traitors, will you be traitor 
too?’’ To which Mr. Kirby answered: ‘‘ What! be they all 
traitors? God forbid! For if they all be traitors, then all 
our ancestors have been traitors likewise!’’ Then Martin 
the Sheriff reminded him ‘‘ that the Queen would take him to 
her mercy, so he would confess his duty towards her and for- 
sake that manof Rome.’’ . .. . Whoanswered that to deny 
the Pope’s authority was denying a point of the Faith, which 
he would not do for saving his life. Then was it tendered 
him that it he would but contess his fault and ask the Queen 
forgiveness, she would yet be merciful to him. He answered 
ri he could not confess that whereof he was innocent, 
neither ask forgiveness where no offence was committed 
against her Majesty. 


(This charge was one of the most imaginary of historical 
bogeys, the “‘ conspiracy” of Rheims and Rome, invented first 
by Walsingham against Campion.) An eye-witness writes: 


Immediately after the cart was drawn away from Mr. 
Kirby, Mr. Richardson and Mr. Cottam, priests and gradu- 
ates, were brought together to look upon him while he was 
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hanging . . . and the head being cut off, they held it 
up, saying: ‘‘ God save the Queen! ’’ and [Mr. Richardson] 
being demanded what he said, [answered]: ‘‘I say Amen: 
I pray God save her.’’ And tarther he said: ‘‘I am come 
hither to die for treason: and I protest before God I am not , 
guilty of any treason more than all Catholic Bishops that 
ever were in this land since the conversion thereof to our 
time: were they alive, they might as well be executed for 
treason as I am now.’’ Putting the rope about his neck, 
the Sheriff said: ‘‘ Now, Richardson, if thou wilt confess thy 
fault and renounce the Pope, . . . thou shalt be car- 
ried back again.’’ Mr. Richardson answered: ‘‘I thank 
her Majesty for her mercy; but I must not confess an un- 
truth, nor renounce my Faith.’? Then [Mr. Cottam] was 
turned backwards to look upon Mr. Richardson, who was 
then in quartering: which he did, saying: ‘‘ Lord Jesus! 
have mercy upon them!’’ and ‘‘O Lord! give me grace to 
endure unto the end.’”’ . . . And then the head of Mr. 
Richardson was held up, by the executioner, who said, as 
the custom is: ‘‘God save the Queen!’’ To which Mr. 
Cottam said: ‘‘I beseech God to save her and bless her: 
and with all my heart I wish her prosperity, as my liege and 
sovereign and chief governess.’” They willed him to say: 
‘*and Supreme Head in matters ecclesiastical.’? To whom 
he answered: ‘‘If I would have put in those words, I had 
been discharged almost two years since.’’ Then the Sheriff 
said: ‘‘ You are a traitor if you deny that.’’ Mr Cottam 
said: ‘‘ No, that is a matter of faith, . . . My conscience 
giveth me a clear testimony that I never offended her.’’ 
Adding, that he wished her as much good as to his own soul, 
and for all the gold under the cope of heaven, he would not 
wish that any one hair of her head should perish to do her 
harm . . . and desiring God of His mercy, that He 
would turn His wrath from this people, and call them to re- 
pentance. And .. . the cart was driven away. 


Such was the witnessing of four friends of God and of one , 
another, on the thirtieth day of May, 1582. It is the best 
possible illustration of the feeling of every Catholic in the 
land except a very few poor addle-headed and unimportant ex- 
tremists. Sweeter behavior than that of these seminary priests 
done to death in their prime on that spring morning, was never 
seen on a scaffold: for bravery and steadfastness, for a certain 
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deliberate courtesy in the teeth of horrible circumstance, a 
courtesy which is perfectly epic, almost too beautiful to be 
true, they hold the palm against the heroes of the Tyrol and 
the Vendée, against Lucas and Lisle at Colchester, or the Ja- 
cobite lords of the ’45. Yet what non Catholic schoolboy has 
ever heard of them? 

Observe how these men, like all their fellows, and as a 
matter of course, harked back at the bar and on the scaffold 
to their long spiritual ancestry. Hear Campion, the splendid 
spokesman, on a November afternoon in Westminster Hall, the 
moment after the prejudged verdict of Guilty had been given, 


The only thing that we have now to say is, that if our reli- 
gion do make us traitors, we are worthy to be condemned ! 
but otherwise we are, and have been, as true subjects as ever 
the Queen had. In condemning us you condemn all your 
own ancestors, all the ancient priests, Bishops, and Kings, all 
that was once the glory of England, the island of saints, and 
the most devoted child of the See of Peter. For what have 
we taught (however you may qualify it with the odious name 
of treason), that they did not uniformly teach? To be con- 
demned with these old lights, not of England only, but of the 
world, by their degenerate descendants, is both gladness and 
glory to us. God lives. Posterity will live. Their judg- 
ment is not so liable to corruption as that of those who are 
now going to sentence us to death. 


The train of thought here is entirely typical of the Eliza- 
bethan Catholics, whereas the whole attitude of their perse- 
cutors was that of men mad with fury that an Englishman 
should dare connect himself either with the world at large, 
or with his country’s own abjured yesterday. Small affection 
for ‘‘continuity ” do we find in old days, except among the 
‘* Romans.” (“ How do you mean, a ‘ Roman’?”’ said the martyr 
Franciscan, Arthur Bell, in 1643: ‘‘I am an Englishman! There 
is but one Catholic Church: of that I am a member.’’) Only 
the hunted Papists then claimed a chartered descent from the 
Middle Ages, to which no other body so much as dreamed of 
setting up a rival claim. 
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IV. 


The first statutes against the saying or hearing of Mass are 
dated 1559, the second of Elizabeth. Everything hinged on 
that: to quote the most famous phrase in all Mr. Birrell’s far- 
seeing witty pages, “it was the Mass that mattered.” Yet one 
cannot fail to be struck by the fact that all through the reign, 
in the arrests, arraignments, mock-trials, and executions, and 
even in the apostacies and reprieves, we hear comparatively 
little of the Mass, as compared with the Pope. The latter 
loomed large in the eyes of the materialistic statesmen and the 
time-serving Puritan clergy who were constraining the people. 
Hatred, like love, is a born personifier. It was easier to attack 
by name the concrete figurehead of the Church Militant, than 
to argue over its one great mystical function. Yet every stu- 
dent knows that the true storm-center was the Mass: that the 
word, as noun or adjective, stood as the target for all the con- 
tumely of all the reformers. Cecil, Bacon, and Walsingham 
felt that it must be thoroughly gagged and smothered. It was 
the key of the whole situation. Until belief in the sacrificial 
idea and devotion to it were killed, or permanently alienated, 
nothing could be done towards the remodelling of the realm. 
The shortest cut to the desired object was to drive the realm 
to forswear the Mass-nurturing Petrine succession to which, for 
a thousand years, England had been uniquely loyal. The only 
way effectually to. prevent Mass, was to cut off the priesthood 
at the hierarchic fountain head. Nothing can be clearer than 
that the doctrine and honor of the Blessed Eucharist and the 
protective jurisdiction of the Holy See must indeed have been 
well linked together in the minds of those who first struck at 
one through the other. No more ordinations of Englishmen 
- according to the ancient rite, meant no more “ blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits.” To find so much as a stole or 
paten in a man’s possession was enough whereby to impeach 
him as a “ Mass priest,” therefore a traitor. Nevertheless, 
what would he have dinned into him, night and day, until he 
happily went “‘to where beyond these voices there is peace”? 
Was it—the Mass? Not at all: it was the Pope, “that man 
of Rome.” 

Mr. Simpson, Campion’s learned and brilliant biographer, a 
Catholic who had anything but a Papalistic bias, says: 
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In the midst of the blind passions of the moment it ap- 
peared necessary to force men to renounce the Mass, in order 
to demonstrate to the Pope how little authority he had over 
the succession of the English crown; and the establishment 
of heresy by civil violence seemed the natural answer to the 
attempt to control the civil succession to the crown by eccle- 
siastical power. 


Mr. Simpson’s point of view is that the meddling of the 
Roman Curia forced the formation of the Penal Laws. This is 
to day a quite untenable position, whether we regard recently 
published documentary evidence, or study the Queen’s own com- 
plex character. From her very coronation day, she showed an 
antipathy to the Mass which her royal father, in his will, had 
most solemnly charged upon his heirs to have offered for his 
soul’s repose ‘‘ forever’? Under her personal warrant, and pro- 
gressively by the statutes, it became “treason” to say Mass, 
however privately (save only in the ambassadorial chapels in 
London, where it had to be winked at); “‘treason” also to as- 
sist at it; ‘‘treason’’ to harbor or befriend a priest; ‘‘ treason” 
to go abroad to study or be ordained; and “treason” to re- 
turn to one’s fatherland to exercise priestly functions; and for 
these various “‘ treasons”” generations, chiefly of the gentle class, 
suffered either quick death on the gallows, or slow death in the 
dungeon! For very shame’s sake, as the “ Mass-priests,” with 
their lay sympathizers, men and women, came by pairs and by 
scores before the magistrates, to be fined, imprisoned, racked, 
and murdered, political offences were trumped up against them. 
But State Papers are in print nowadays; we have only to glance 
at them to get at the truth of history. “If you are a priest,” 
said Walsingham himself in 1589, near the end of his harsh 
life, to the martyr George Nichols of Oxford, ‘‘ you are of a 
certainty a traitor.” ‘‘ Your reconciling was by a Romish priest, 
and therefore treason,’’ said Justice Gandy, a kind man, to Mr. 
John Rigby, a Lancashire gentleman hanged in 1600. “In your 
Catholicism all treason is contained!”’’ was shouted at Campion, 
twenty years earlier. Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
this continuous plain-speaking.: So much of it has at all times 
stared a reader in the face, that the failure of historians to 
take account of it in the past becomes one of the curiosities 
of literature: or of logic! 














ELIZABETHAN CATHOLICS 


V. 


Certain queries must often have darted into the minds of 
impartial persons with no odium theologicum: 


Where were the ‘‘ Catholic-minded’’ Anglicans? Is not 
freedom from State interference their own ideal? Do they 
not believe in the Holy Sacrifice of the Altar? Were they 
not then, as they are now, in practically the same doctrinal 
boat? Was it not for principles dear to others beside them- 
selves that the English ‘‘ Romans’’ were swung in felons’ hal- 
ters, or cast to rot in noisome holes? Then why did not the 
High-Church party give trouble too, and either protect the 
allied spirits from harm, or perish with them for the same 
cause? 


Such queries are natural, and not blameworthy. The only 
fault to find with them is that they have not a leg to stand 
upon: no premise, in fact. The High-Church party neither 
helped us nor harmed us, because there was no High-Church 
party! That is the Catholic tradition, and that is the historical 
fact. 

One may hold as much, and yet be very far from regard- 
ing the great modern Oxford Movement as an up-bubbling of 
something new and underived. High Anglicanism, in a re- 
stricted sense, has been all along in touch with the pre-Re- 
formation remnant in England: in sub-conscious emotional touch, 
as it were, though never in intellectual touch. Has the theory 
ever been broached that its followers are really “ overlooked” 
Catholics, Catholics in a state of orphanage, Catholics who are 
moral somnambulists? It is wronging all the laws of spiritual 
ethnology to lump them, as some among us are still prone to 
do, with Protestants pure and simple. May they not have had 
a far more pathetic origin? For how few welcomed of their 
own accord that great religious upheaval, long ago? How many 
(as becomes more and more evident as researches go forward) 
only ceded to terrible pressure, and with chattering teeth ? 
Submitting to the Tudor changes in anything but a hearty way, 
how inevitably must these have taken in and along with them 
their disintegrating faith, like hillside soil carried by a stream? 
And that sentiment or sediment has meant a great deal, every 
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now and then, to the history of the country. It lay wholly 
submerged in the days of Elizabeth, as in the days of Anne; 
yet in between, a hidden volcanic action had lifted it high in 
the days of the first Charles; and after a long, dreary subsid- 
ence it rose again, and began to form wonderful islands and 
archipelagoes, before the accession of Victoria. 

As the typical Roman Catholic in England comes from the 
Elizabethan who held out, paid the fines, lost all, and saw his 
sons cut off from education, property, profession, and public 
service; as the typical Evangelical comes from the Elizabethan 
who eagerly hugged every foreign heresy, and throve on the 
fat of the land without one scrupulous afterthought; so the 
typical High-Churchman is a soul-descendant of that Elizabeth- 
an, the forgotten third brother, who conformed, heartsick, to 
the Oath of Supremacy and the Act of Uniformity. The Eng- 
lish Church Union is full at this moment of “veray parfit gen- 
til” Catholics, who lack nothing, so to speak, but the every- 
thing which their lost occidentation is, before God and man. 
Mr. Kensit would be rapturously recognized at sight by Arch- 
bishop Grindal, the whole Privy Council of 1570-80, and all 
other paladins of the “ received Religion.” As for Lord Hali- 
fax, he would be, if not precisely recognized, yet looked at very 
hard indeed by some lean lay Papist squinting from his slit of 
window in the Marshalsea or the Fleet, or by some aging prel- 
ate of the steadfast superseded hierarchy, pacing out his sad 
life under the trees of the stranger. There is in the Three 
Kingdoms to-day (excluding Nonconformists), a triple ecclesi- 
astical succession, to those who have eyes to see. There is the 
mind that never has changed; the mind which changed once, 
and has stayed changed; and the mind which has never yet 
quite known what happened to it. It has spent its lifetime 
hunting, as it were, for the baptismal certificate which shall 
prove it the stepmother Church’s one true offspring. Its faith, 
centuries ago, was vicariously renounced for it, yet not so much 
renounced as drugged and put to sleep. From it the true Mother 
was driven by brute force. When ‘‘a robbed people,” as Car- 
dinal Manning called his countrymen, stirs now, and cries, and 
would be comforted, a strange woman, whom statesmen lead 
to the cradle-side, claims it and calls it hers. Each awakening 
High Anglican consciousness is the child of the Church Uni- 
versal founded by Christ and built on Peter till He comes 
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again: not always does it find out that great fact, and by grace 
‘ break away from the arms of a Church by Law Established ! 

But enough of metaphor and allegory. A critical study of 
the Catholic post-Reformation martyrs for a hundred odd years, 
from Storey and Mayne to Stafford and Plunket, is better than 
a folio of controversy to make certain confused issues plain. 
Our dear friends in the other camp might do well to ponder 
that master argument which the “English martyrs’ are. To 
understand what they stood for, and why they died, is to un- 
derstand a great deal of spiritual heraldry and genealogy. Our 
own attitude is a proud “non-juring” one. We may regret, 
but cannot disclaim, that to us High Anglicanism is at best a 
holy human instinct, not a divine magisterium: a homesickness, 
in short, but not even the shadow of a church. Devoted men 
bred init are to-day pleading for Christian Unity, and for rec- 
ognition of the full spiritual rights of the Apostolic See; their 
action is in itself the late beginnings of a perfect answer to 
many a prayer at Tyburn Tree. ‘“‘ Their reward is with them, 
and their work is before them.” 


VI. 


That for nearly eighty years, despite their unique record, 
the best clergy in the Church of England, and in the Episcopal 
Church of America, have been decried as unfaithful to their 
religious trust, and have yet to fight out that not unexpected 
indictment as best they can, reminds us, by a contrary appli- 
cation, of what we have had to undergo ourselves; for not only 
in one country or age have Catholics been accused of being 
untaithful to the State. Posterity, however, has a way of clear. 
ing them by unanimous verdict, clearing them completely and 
triumphantly. The national instance we have been considering 
is only one of many, though an extraordinarily interesting one. 
Had there been any practical psychology in the England of the 
later sixteenth century, the behavior of the Catholics, even in 
the first general crisis of 1588, must have been foreseen all 
along. As it turned out, that splendid, orderly, and reasoned 
display of allegiance was wasted, so far as appreciation of it was 
concerned: and the hangings and quarterings went merrily on 
after the Armada, even as they went on, with hardly dwindled 
ferocity and to the King’s disgust, after the Restoration. The 
Protestant mind under Elizabeth was incapable of: .a judicial 
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forecast; it studied nothing, gave no leeway, and above all, 
never listened. To say a thing loud and long, and to say it 
over and over, was to establish it as proven. This lovely char- 
acteristic of accusing, and then of incessantly re-accusing, by 
way of convicting, may be seen to finest advantage in the trial 
of the Jesuit Proto-martyr already often mentioned, the Blessed 
Edmund Campion. A more abominable ‘‘trial” was never 
known: as Hallam, Gairdner, and Canon Dixon have said in 
somewhat more judicial language. By a wildest swoop of the 
contemporary imagination, that politics-hating Oxford scholar, 
that exclusively spiritual soldier of Christ, was charged with 
“treason,” charged with it as an afterthought, when he had 
already been caught, imprisoned, and racked. Of course not a 
scrap of verification could stick to such a burlesque charge, 
pushed forward at every angle, as it was, for several months. 
Yet at the final moment, when he was on the scaffold, a school- 
master, a sudden coryphzus, stepped forth to read a proclama- 
tion before the too sympathetic crowd, that ‘‘these men’”’ (that 
is, Campion himself, plus that boyish, straightforward person, 
Blessed Ralph Sherwin, and the angel of innocence and con- 
stancy, Blessed Alexander Briant) ‘‘do perish not for religion, 
but for treason.” It is all immensely farcical—over three cen- 
turies afterwards!—and highly instructive. Yet think of what 
Campion’s recent official disclaimer had been, borne out by his 
whole conduct and temper from first to last, as well as by every 
exterior circumstance. 


I acknowledged her Highness not only as my Queen, but as 
my most lawful governess. . . . I acknowledged her 
Majesty both facto etjure. . . . Iconfessed an obedience 
due to the Crown as to my temporal head and primate. This 
I said then: so I say now. If then I failed in aught, I am 
now ready to supply it. What would you more? I will will- 
ingly pay to her Majesty what is hers, yet I must pay to God 
what is His. 


A man like this was the very man for the Council to keep 
alive, if necessary, by artificial respiration. ‘With such a sense 
of balance, of proportion, of interrelationship, he would have 
proved, even in the most secluded life which he could have cho- 
sen, a very cornerstone and pillar of the shaken State: a guar- 
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antee in himself of all that Christian citizenship craves as its 
ideal. Well, there were thousands of men and women like this, 
and they were swept pell-mell into the royal dust-heap. Their 
crime was, at bottom, that they understood too well the full 
philosophy of their loyalty, and dared to hold it not only asa 
conviction, but as a passion. 

It can surprise no serious student of human nature that a 
feeble percentage of the religious body to which they belonged 
sank into criminal conspiracies. Of true Catholics who had been 
told, for years on years, that they were outlawed and vile, some 
here and there rose to the occasion at last: they became out- 
lawed and vile. Agonizing under the Penal Laws, men turned 
desperate, and jabbed in the dark at the forces which were 
breaking their brains and hearts. A feeble percentage they 
were at any time: but the real wonder is that every Recusant 
in the land did not follow their unhappy, though inconspicu- 
ous example! Babington, Throckmorton, and Guy Fawkes too 
—who is not sorry for them and for such as they? Who with 
any sort of comprehension of those bullying, hypocritical, hell- 
black years of the later English Reformation would not extend 
to them all the hand-clasp of forgiveness, and (what is surely 
more to them!) the wink of perfect human understanding ? 























WEST-COUNTRY IDYLLS. 


BY H. E. P. 


IV. 
THE OLD MANOR HOUSE. 


MERE posts at the entrance gate and the steps up to 
m™ them are the smartest things about the manor 
house now. It has stood since the Doomsday 
survey and so perhaps it is time it was worn 

: out, and there was probably a house there be- 
fore. Like many of the old houses hereabouts, the native 
growing rock has been welded into the foundations, and runs 
high up in one place, nearly to the base of a window. The 
windows, like the house, have fallen on evil times. The old 
frames are of cut stone of the delightful Somerset pattern, so 
common, even in houses of much less pretension than this one. 
Square and solid, with simple moldings which suggest strength, 
the stone mullions hold glass perhaps nearly as old as them- 
selves. The glass is tied together with the usual lead lattice, 
and over one window hangs a pink monthly-rose, which is rarely 
out of bloom, pass when you will. The old place is made in- 
to a pair of cottages now, for nobody wanted to live there, 
and the successful proprietor of the village shop bought it 
cheap, and cut it up to hold a couple of his customers. The 
roof is made of slabs of gray stone, a local stone which ages 
ago deft hands split into a substitute for slates. The rough 
surface of the stone makes a foothold for a velvet moss which 
spreads nearly across the gray roof; and yellow stonecrop, 
stunted for want of a fuller nourishment, gilds the edges ot the 
slabs wheré they project above the green. An ash sapling has 
rooted itself higher up, and leans for support against ene of 
the old chimneys. The top of the chimney is made into a 
crown—much as you build a well with playing-cards, by set- 
ting some of the roofing slabs on edge—and the light peeps 
through at every corner. Just where the roots of the sapling 
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have forced the roof-slabs apart, a pair of starlings are going 
in and out; and even from the road I can hear the squealing 
of the family inside when the great fat grubs are carried in. 

Down on the ground, that which was evidently once the 
lawn, has given place to a trim cabbage plantation, and the 
cabbages have ousted the flowers until they only hold to a 
strip on one side. Winter-ivy, as compact as a pincushion, 
sea-thrift dotted about among the stone edging, and holding 
up its pink flowers as gaily as if it were really at the sea- 
side, a red and white daisy here and there—these and a big 
hydrangea, are all that are left of what was once as sunny and 
scented a garden as ever clustered round a sun-dial. ‘‘ Flowers 
won’t feed children,” one of the tenants tells me, when I re- 
mark on their fewness, and the “ green-stuff will last we all the 
winter.” 

I wander on past the old manor house, and as I leave it 
behind I wonder why al] the light has gone out of it, and 
why, now that it is bowed down in its old age, it is treated 
with such contempt by a class of people its thick walls were 
never meant to harbor. 

I cannot believe in the libel. Yet the villagers stick to it 
and the fact remains that no one would ever take the house, 
or if they took it, would stay there long. I can fancy the old 
place groaning to itself now that it has fallen so low in its last 
days. It remembers a time in the fourth Edward’s reign, when 
its tenant—lord of the manor and a man who evidently felt the 
weight of all that lordship meant—petitioned the king for the 
right to erect a gallows at his own front door. He probably 
set up the fatal post between the two elms opposite; but whom 
he could have found to hang, or why he should want to hang 
any one, when there were so few in these parts, it puzzles the 
old house to think. 

And then, too, the house has a neighbor—a neighbor that 
has lived beside it for years and years, and with whom it has 
always been the best of friends. They are separated only by 
a low stone wall, and a great yew tree half hides and half 
frames this next door friend. Centuries upon centuries has the 
parish church stood but a stone’s throw from the manor house, 
and the manor has heard and seen all that has passed in and 
about it during these long ages. 

It looked on when the Norman Conqueror’s followers laid 
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the foundation stone, and sheltered and fed on that happy day 
all who took part in that great affair. 

It saw the building’s birth. It watched it grow up stone by 
stone; saw the roof put on with similar gray slabs to its own; 
heard the hallowing, for the sound of the prayers could reach, 
so short is the distance. Then the bells from the tower rang 
out, one of which had a prayer to our Lady in letters on its 
lip, and one a prayer to St. Andrew, the patron of the diocese; 
and as the old manor heard them ring for the first time, it re- 
sponded to the sound with a glad vibration. And so age by 
age, as they lived side by side, the sweet murmur of the Mass 
stole across the low wall, and at these times the old house 
seemed to wait almost impatiently for the bell which made it 
tremble. 

And then one June morning there was a crowd in the road, 
and it spread from the church gate, till the end of it reached 
the front of the old house. And it heard the bell stop—but 
that day not a soul in the crowd moved to go through the 
gate or down the little path towards the church door. There 
were angry words in that crowd, and as well as the old place 


‘could understand, there was a new service to begin that day, 


and the holy murmur of the Mass was never to come across 
the low wall any more. The bell that made it vibrate and 
tremble, when the priest held high above his head the Lord of 
all things, was never to ring again—it heard the people in the 
road say so. The old manor house felt very desolate. They 
had known each other so long—a thousand years and more— 
and now, and now— 

On the end of the manor house which looks out over the 
churchyard, are three windows. They are all closed—stoned 
up with square gray stones and mortar. Was it that, when 
the change came, it was too much for the old place, and it 
closed its eyes, as it were, rather than see its friend any more, 
after it had fallen so low? 

After all the great days through which the manor house 
had lived, it was a shame to take away its character in its de- 
fenceless old age. It had never done any one any harm and 
it had been the glory of the village for ages, and yet they did 
it. It was no strangers who first said the place was haunted, 
for it was the people of the village, and they thought perhaps 
that they had some grounds for their opinion. 
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The last occupant of the manor house had died somewhat 
too suddenly for the taste of the neighborhood. There is a 
great deal of gossip to be got out of a death—“ how he do 
look,” whether the ‘‘carpse”’ is laid out according to correct 
rules, whether such and such a one will come for the funeral, 
how much the coffin is to cost, and what quantity of black stuff 
they mean to buy, and so forth. But if a person dies suddenly, 
there is no time for these pleasant speculations, and the neigh- 
bors feel they have been done out of their rights. When, ad- 
ded to this, the person who dies is almost a stranger, as was 
the tenant in question, there is an idea abroad that the whole 
business is thoroughly shabby. But the haunting of the old 
house did not rest altogether on the sudden death of the stran- 
ger—it had a deeper foundation than that. 

After the death I have just mentioned, the owner of the 
manor house, who lived miles away from here, employed an old 
woman, whose cottage was just opposite, to take charge of the 
key and to open the windows daily. It was a Sunday morn- 
ing and all the folk were at church, or in bed. Mrs. Court, 
the lady in charge, was superintending the Sunday dinner, and 
somewhat anticipating what she would have to drink at the 
meal, for she found a difficulty in holding out without tempo- 
rary support. 

Suddenly she heard sounds coming from the manor house 
across the way, which filled her with alarm. Further recourse 
was had to anticipation, and then as many of the neighbors as 
lived within her immediate circle were quickly summoned by her 
cries. Mrs. Court, supported by a neighbor on each side, stood 
in the road. Every time the strange noise began again she 
screamed faintly, and threw her apron over her head, protest- 
ing “‘that as all the doors was locked, and she held the very 
kay in her hand, it must be ghost—es as was doing it.” The 
other ladies, one and all agréed—the evidence was overwhelm- 
ing—haunted the house was, and haunted the poor old house 
has ever been until this day. 

Where the banks reach high above your head, and are furry 
with harts-tongue ferns from the roadway to the roots of the 
hedge up aloft, a lane ends abruptly in a gate. My wander- 
ing has brought me this far, and I Jean upon the gate, partly 
because I am not sure I want to go any further, partly be- 
cause it won’t open easily, and I am too lazy to climb over 
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it. Away in the field beyond is a man pulling up the posts 
that were round the hay-maw, as they call a hay-stack in these 
parts, and man, cart, and posts all come in my direction to go 
through the gate. 

‘‘Marning, Father,” is the greeting, which I return in the 
same tone, and as near as I can get to the original vowel, but 
it is not easy. 

“You be arlways a-taking we arf,’ he says laughing; and 
adds: “I’ve been a-getting the post—es from the maw, they be 
no good there no longer, as he be garn.” There is the curi- 
ous rising inflection on the last word, so characteristic of the 
west country, and it suggests that the true native sings rather 
than talks. 

“I’ve had my head full of the old manor house, Will, as 
I’ve been coming down here, and it’s strange I should meet 
you. The other day I asked your Tom to tell me about the 
ghost, but he wouldn’t, and told me to ask you, as you knew 
the story better.” 

The man leant back against the shaft of his cart and filled 
his pipe. I sat on the gate. 

‘It was a Sunday marning, you see, Father, and me and 
Tom had been to early Mass. After breakfast I says to Tom: 
‘Let’s go down to Lucombe and see tora rabbit.’ Tom’s on for 
it, and we picks up two more chaps, such nothers as we, and 
arf we goes. ‘How be gwoin’ to get the rabbits, when we gets 
there?’ says Charlie Dark, ‘we ain’t got no furts’ [ferrets]. 
‘Let’s wire ’um,’ says Tom. You see, Father, we was only 
youngsters and didn’t know much about it; and so long as we 
had a lark, we didn’t care much what come, neither. ‘We 
ain’t got no wires,’ says I; and then Tom, he looks up and 
says: ‘I know for a plenty of wire, but it wants gettin’,’ and 
with that he tells us his little game. Well, Father, we goes 
round to the back of the old manor house—you mind [remem- 
ber] there’s walls all round and you can’t be seed from no- 
where—and there’s a little window, a tinny ’un, close down on 
the ground, that lights the cellar. We opened him as easy as 
mabbe, and then we crumps ourselves up small, and gets through 
into the cellar. We goes upstairs and it was dark, fur bein’ 
Sunday, the old ’oman as kep’ the kay hadn’t opened the shut- 
ters. Tom he struck a match and says: ‘ There be the rabbet 
wires, chaps, up there,’ pointin’ to the bell wires that runned 
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close up by the ceilin’; ‘but I told you they’d take some get- 
tin’.’ 

“It was no good at arl, and we seed we couldn’t reach they 
nohow. Then he says: ‘Let’s go upstairs and see if they be 
up there too, mabbe they be more handy.’ 

“In a little room a top of the house, was just what we 
wanted, and the wires only wanted pullin’ down. Tom he goes 
to the end of the wire, and he out wi’ his knife, and begins 
cuttin’ and pullin’. It takes a goodish time, for he hasn’t got 
the right tool. Presently Tom say to I: ‘Go, Bill, and look 
out of that there stair winder, and see no one’s about, mabbe 
Mrs. Court ‘ull come to ondo the shutters, and it won’t do for 
we to be catched at this game.’ So I goes down, and I hadn’t 
a been there two minutes, afore I sees Granny Court puttin’ 
her head out of her door and hollerin’ as if the chimbley was 
a-fire. Nex’ door neighbor looks out, then they up above, and 
in five minits there was half-a-dozen of ’um a-standing in the 
road and a-lookin’ up at the winders. Granny Court, she were 
sort of held up by a couple of ’um, and every onct and then 
she chucks up her arms and hollers; and when she do, all the 
rest does, you never heard such a charm [noise] in your life. 
Soon as I sees them a-lookin’ up, I slips back to the chaps to 
tell ’um what’s happenin’. Tom was ondoing the last staple, 
and wouldn’t come away till he had got the lot, but us three 
gets down as quick as we can. Soon as ever we opens the 
door at the bottom of the stairs—you mind, Father, there was 
a door there afore they was made cottages—we hears a bell 
in the kitchen ringin’ like mad. ‘It be Tom pullin’ the wire,’ 
says Charlie, and sure enough it were. Every time he pulls 
the wire, arf goes the bell, and arl they women outside sets up 
a screech together. I wur up dree [three] steps to call him 
down, when I hears him a-comin’. 

‘* We was down in that cellar, and out of the little winder 
and over the wall into the churchyard, without waitin’ much, I 
can tell you. Then we slips over into Farmer John’s paddock, 
and comes round into the road, and sort of walks up slow like, 
to the women in the road, wi’ our hands in our pockets (and 
the wires in Tom’s), just as if we didn’t know nothin’ about 
anythin’. 

“Tom asks ’um what it’s all about. Granny Court shows 
him the door kay and says nothin’—I think her feelin’s was 
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too much. Some of the others says as how the ghost—es are 
ringin’ the bells, and they’ve been seen movin’ about inside, 
and the house locked up arl the time. Tom, he looks up and 
asks Granny Court if she won’t go in and look for the ghost—es, 
but she says summat about not openin’ shutters o’ Sundays. 
Then Tom, he says he’s not afraid of any ghost—es as ever 
walked, and if she’ll give he the kay, he’ll go and look for 
they. With that he gets the kay and he and me goes together 
and opens the door, and in we goes. ‘Thou get to the cellar, 
Bill,’ he says, ‘and do up the winder, so they shan’t know he’s 
been opened, and I’ll put it a bit straighter up above.’ 

‘So we does both jobs and then we goes to the kitchen. 
The old blind-roller was in the carner. ‘Bill,’ says Tom, ‘get 
ready to run and look scared’; and wi’ that, he up and hits 
arl the bells at onct with that there blind roller, and chucks 
’um back again, and we both runs out of the house as if the 
‘old gentleman’ was after we. Tom tells ’um as how we went 
arl over the place—into every room—and never saw no ghost—es, 
but just as we passed the kitchen door, which stood wide open, 
we saw arl the bells ring together and nobody in the house to 
pull ’um, so it must be ghost—es. 

“I tell you we kep’ that story gwoin’ till we found we was 
safe, and it néver got out, not till after we was grow’d up. 
The rabbets down to Lucombe had their Sunday to theirselves, 
after arl, for church was out, and it was nigh dinner time afore 
them ghost—es was laid. Now you know it arl, Father, and so 
good- marnin’.”’ 

The sun is streaming down on the gray stones of the old 
manor house as I pass it coming back. Poor old place! And 
so it was only a boyish prank that took away your character 
—nothing worse than that. I think to myself, a little sadly 
perhaps, as I gaze at the mossy walls, that its life at the end, 
is like lives so often are, when they have outlived their day 
and usefulness, and no one wants them any longer. The un- 
pitying humiliations of old age are upon it—a few more years, 
and it will be but a memory, a tale. 














ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN, 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


tS the weeks passed, with their tale of shortening 
.days, the University of Paris settled down to a 
state of comparative tranquility and peacefulness. 
The friars had gone. The doctors had followed 
on their tracks. The decretists were at their 
daily work of legal jargon, the sententiarii busy in disputation, 
the biblici wrestling with the tangles of interpretation and com- 
ment. But for a few of the more violent partisans in the 
schools—a knot gathered here and there at a street corner, a 
handful warming to their grievances over the wine in some tav- 
ern—the University had been transformed into an uneventful 
and even stagnant place of learning, where the student was too 
busy with his books to give thought to the vital issues that 
were being fought out elsewhere. 

Below the surface, of course, there were the latent fires and 
volcanic forces, the prejudices and passions of a divided com- 
munity. But for the moment, in the schools at any rate, there 
was a truce. The highest authority in the world had been in- 
voked as the arbiter of their dispute; and sinking the bitter- 
ness of party and faction, the University pursued with an un- 
wonted calm and strenuousness the even tenor of a studious 
life. 

Not so Arnoul de Valletort. He had plunged himself into 
the old routine with an ardor that was not altogether due to 
his love of study. But he found it easier to make promises 
than to keep them, and far less difficult to drift with the stream 
of forming habits than to swim against it. The scriptorium of 
St. Victor’s saw him busy with his book and pen while the 
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dawn was yet gray in the leaden sky. He was among the last 
to lay aside his delicate and rather cramped scroll when the 
signal was given for the nightly repose. But work in itsel¢ 
was not enough. The very keenness with which he had set 
himself at his tasks soon nauseated him; and the demons of 
imagination and of memory were not slothful. While the em- 
bers that smoldered beneath the placid surface of University 
life were held in check by the very uncertainty of the appeals 
made to Rome, the fires in Arnoul’s breast glowed with a fierce 
vigor that work alone was powerless to subdue, and burst into 
sudden eruptions that appalled him by their very violence. 
So he had recourse, as was natural in an age of unquestioning 
mysticism, to prayer; and day after day saw him prostrate be- 
fore the altar of St. James, battling, in his dogged and stub- 
born way, with himself. It was St. James’, rather than a church 
richer in name and in holy relics, for was not the presence of 
Thomas of Aquin, his counselor and preserver, associated with 
the sacred place in which his reconciliation was completed ? 
Sometimes, indeed, it was to the great cathedral that he turned 
his steps, where, in the vast spaces of the noble pile, the ca- 
‘dences of the canons’ monotonous chant soothed his troubled 
spirit into a sort of lethargy that brought him peace. 

But there were times when his whole being seemed to give 
way under the stress of his temptations. At such times the 
ponderous tomes of the Lombard were but fuel to the consum- 
ing fire. His companions of St. Victor’s were an unendurable 
scourge, Roger was as impossible as he was stupid and unsym- 
pathetic, and he himself was a straw—the vain sport of winds 
that tossed him hither and thither, powerless even to direct his 
headlong course. Then he hastened, casting aside whatever oc- 
cupation he was at, to the sanctuary, trusting, in an age of 
miracles, to a miracle, throwing himself sublimely upon the su- 
preme power of prayer. 

By such a course he tended to cut himself off, in a sense, 
from his fellow-students. He became introspective and singu- 
lar, living much with his sorrow and his thoughts of Sibilla. 
But for an incident that scarred his soul to the quick, he would 
quite possibly have ended in becoming the prey to a kind of 
spiritual desolation that is not far removed from religious mel- 
ancholy. 

It came about in this wise. 
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The soul of Maitre Barthelemy was possessed of but one idea 
—to discover the elixir of life, to hit upon the philosopher’s 
stone, or, at least, to find some means, philosophical or other- 
wise, of making money. And because of this absorbing pre- 
occupation the astrologist compounded his elements and la- 
bored at the bellows with an ardor worthy of a better cause. 
Since his return to Paris he had worked continuously at his ex- 
periments in the ruinous stone hut standing lonely in the fields 
back of the Chateau de Vauvert. But success evaded all his 
efforts, and no trace of the yellow metal that he coveted was 
to be discovered in the bottom of his crucibles. He cast about, 
therefore, in his mind for some other plan of filling his empty 
purse, and hit upon—Arnoul. Not that the English student 
had any means of his own that Barthelemy could get possession 
of. He was as poor as the poorest of the clerks who carried 
holy water from door to door through the city for a livelihood. 
But since Arnou] had dropped out of the little set that used 
to foregather at Messire Julien’s wine house, a scheme had been 
maturing in the alchemist’s astute brain. Briefly it was this: 

Arnoul’s brother had come to a violent death at the hand 
of the Lord of Moreleigh—a man reputed of immense wealth. 
Maitre Barthelemy had means of finding out things when it 
suited him. This same Vipont, Lord of Moreleigh, had gone 
on a pilgrimage of penitence to the Pope. What more easy, 
what more natural, than that in his repentance he should pay 
a handsome sum.of blood money to the surviving brother? 
He would doubtless pass through Paris on his way back from 
Rome; and if his conscience did not prompt him to make 
amends to Arnoul for his unspeakable crime, why, there were 
other ways in which he might be forced to do so. Every one 
knew the character of the mercenary cut-throats who could be 
found without much trouble in or near Paris. In any case 
Arnoul himself must be secured without delay, and gradually 
initiated into the details of the scheme upon which the alchem- 
ist’s fertile brain was busied. 

And what was the bait that was to lure the clerk back to 
the net so artfully prepared? Nothing less than the girl Jean- 
nette. Once married to her, as Barthelemy intended he should 
be, the astrologer would have a hold upon him. 

Maitre Louis, who had proved an apt pupil of the alchem- 
ist, was party to the plan that he had hatched; and, having 
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thrown in his lot with so questionable a mentor, and by this 
time being himself in abject straits for money, he was quite 
ready to assist him in any villainous undertaking that prom- 
ised a fair reward. 

It was he who brought the girl Jeannette to the laboratory. 
The sun was still high in the heavens as they passed the Cha- 
teau de Vauvert, but Jeannette could not repress a shudder as 
she looked upon its ominous and frowning towers. She thought 
of the weird and ghostly rumors of the place that had set all 
Paris a-shivering in superstitious fear. Nor did the cautious 
and stealthy way in which Barthelemy received them set her 
mind altogether at rest. Her terror was increased at the sight 
of the interior of his dwelling, and the strange collection it 
contained. . 

The alchemist poured out three glasses of his “liquor of 
gold,” expatiating upon its merits. Before long her eyes were 
flashing, her cheeks burning, and a delicious sense of careless 
bravado stole over her. This was better than Julien’s sour wine. 
Master and pupil were talking platitudes; but thoughts flashed 
through her brain in quick succession—brilliant, phantasmagoric, 
luminous. She knew that she was there for a purpose. Why 
had Barthelemy wanted her? Why had Louis brought her 
there? Her voice broke in upon their even talk. 

‘‘Maitre! What do you want with me? You don’t bring 
me out from Paris to give me drink—Holy Saints, what drink, 
too!—and have me listen to your jawing?” Her words were 
rough, her voice raised and somewhat coarse; but, to look at 
her, she was no longer Blanches Mains of the tavern, but a 
creature divine, a goddess in form and feature and, what is 
more, a wonderfully beautiful woman. Neither Louis nor Maitre 
Barthelemy could suppress their admiration. 

“No, my dear,” answered the latter. ‘Louis did not bring 
you here to listen to tales of the last vintage. Take another 
drop of the divine cordial, my girl. We shall tell you, to be 
sure. We shall tell you.” 

His great head was sawing up and down before her, the 
tufts of hair straggling out of the hood half thrown back upon 
his shoulders; but there was a look of real affection in his face, 
such as the casual observer would not often find in the linea- 
ments of Maitre Barthelemy. 

The girl raised her glass and quaffed deep of the fiery liquid. 
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“And now, Jeannette, it is for your interest that you are 
here,” said Barthelemy, noting the flush and heightened breath- 
ing of the girl. She was ready to see that part of his scheme 
which he would have to entrust to her in its rosiest light now. 

“We grieve for you,” he continued. 

“Grieve!” she interrupted, laughing aloud. “And why, 
pray?” 

‘‘Why ?” replied Barthelemy, not relishing the careless laugh. 
“Why? Because the Englishman, your lover, has deserted 
you.” 

“It’s high time for you to find that out!” She began to 
laugh louder than before. ‘‘Englishman—Englishmen! A rot- 
ten fig for all the Englishmen in the University, say I! What 
do I want with your Englishman? Ho! I have a German 
now—a great, strapping, handsome fellow with curly yellow 
hair and blue eyes. He can drink more than any man in Paris. 
He can fight, too. You should see him fight! Then there’s 
the Spaniard. He’s a dandy! Wears the most expensive furs 
to his sleeves and has pointed red shoes—turned up, too. But 
then, he spends most of his money on dress,” she added as an 
afterthought; ‘‘so he’s not much use. Besides, there’s a knight 
—”’ She beyan counting her admirers on her fingers. ‘“ You 
don’t know all my friends.” 

‘‘No”; Barthelemy acquiesced gravely. ‘‘ That is true, very 
true. You are so beautiful, my dear. But this Englishman— 
this Arnoul—he is literally dying of his great love for you. 
Have you no kind word for him?” 

‘‘Kind words, indeed!’ snapped Blanches Mains, her eyes 
flashing. ‘Fine kind words I had from him when he cast me 
off and turned friar. Fine, brave words from a sneaking, cant- 
ing fellow—!” 

‘But he was distrait. He was bewitched by the tricksters 
at St. James. He did not mean what he said. And, after all, 
Jeannette, you love him still.” 

‘“‘What if I do?” the girl said sullenly, defiantly. 

“This,” answered Barthelemy. ‘I shall brew a potion that 
will restore him to his right mind, and give him power to throw 
off this monkish enchantment. You love him. He loves you 
—or will again as soon as he is in his right mind. Therefore, 
you shall marry him and—” 

“Saints and devils! What would my big German say?” 
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“Tt will be all right as far as the German is concerned,” 
Louis put in spitefully. “I know him for a blustering fellow 
who is in love with every pretty wench in Paris, both sides of 
the Seine, by turns. One, more or less, will make little differ- 
ence to him.” 

“Observe, my dear child”—the alchemist spoke in his oili- 
est and most persuasive voice, though there was a thrill in it 
that struck with unusual earnestness—‘‘this is in every sense 
desirable. This spell that the friars have cast over the English- 
man and his fruitless love for you are eating out his heart. 
You, too, despite your German and your knights, you are yet 
in love with him; and we, your truest friends, shall count it 
our highest joy to see your two young hearts united.” 

The girl sat bolt upright upon the bench, and for an in- 
stant the color ebbed from her face as the strong emotions 
gripped her heart. Then, like a flash, she grew suspicious. 

“Why do you tell me this?” she asked in a shaking voice. 
‘What interest have you in Maitre Arnoul or in me? God’s 
saints! If you are deceiving me, I shall tear your eyes from 
your heads with my own hands!” 

_ “A nice reward for doing you a service,” muttered Louis. 

“You will not believe me?” purred Barthelemy, though 
now an unmistakable note of sadness sounded in his voice. 
“Listen! I shall tell you all. In the first place, the brother 
of this Englishman is dead.” 

‘‘ Alas! that is the cause of all my trouble, 
nette in a gentler voice. 

“Do not interrupt me, I beseech you! The story is a 
common one. The telling it to you is difficult indeed. This 
brother was murdered by one Vipont, a man who owns half 
the county of Devon, in England. He is now repentant; and, 
to make atonement, purposes giving all, or the great part of 
his riches to this same Arnoul. When you marry him, you 
will be the richest woman in Paris. And you shall marry him. 
I shall undo this witchcraft of the friars, and bring him to 
your side with vows of love. Yes; you shall marry him. And 
I shall be the means of bringing the marriage about.” 

‘What reason have you or Louis”—and she cast a search- 
ing look at the clerk’s frowning face—‘ for wishing me to be 
either rich or happy? I am nothing to you but a chance ac- 
quaintance.” 


’ 


” 


sighed Jean- 
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“Nothing?” exclaimed Barthelemy, strangely agitated. 
“Nothing? On the contrary, you are everything. Have you 
forgotten Jacqueline la Mére Dieu?” 

‘My foster-mother? No; I remember her well,” answered 
the girl, crossing herself as the dead woman’s name was men- 
tioned. 

“Did she ever speak to you of your parents?” 

“No; that is, not much. She told me of my mother—how 
good she was and how beautiful. But she was not of Paris. 
She died soon after I was born. Of my father—nothing. But, 
stay! I remember her saying how he had to fly from the king- 
dom on account of the doctrines he held. He was a great 
scholar, a heretic, they said—a follower of Amaury.” 

“He was not a heretic,” Barthelemy said solemnly; “though 
he did profess the doctrines of the great Amaury. Child, I 
am your father! Nay; do not start. It was I who left a sum 
of gold with Jacqueline that she should bring you up. Poor 
as I was, and hunted from the University as one accursed, I 
could do that. I found means to provide for my child. Then 
I traveled southwards and afar, gathering the knowledge and 
learning the mysteries of all peoples and nations. The hot 
suns of Egypt have beaten upon my head. I have shivered 
in the snowy passes of Spanish mountains. My feet the shift- 
ing sands of the great desert have blistered. I have gone 
hungry and thirsty and footsore in my eternal search and quest 
of knowledge. Yet, from time to time, a trusty messenger 
brought to old Jacqueline a payment for your upbringing. For 
you, my unknown child, for you!” 

‘You are my father?” Jeannette faltered. 

‘‘I am indeed your father, child. Come to my arms! The 
love of kith and kin is stronger than the love of gold. Let 
these accursed and outlawed arms fold thee at last to thy un- 
happy father’s breast!” 

The man rose, transfigured, stretching out his hands to the 
dazed girl. She shuddered. 

“If you are indeed my father— But how am I to know 
that what you tell me is the truth?” 

“Oh, child, child! Does your heart not teach you to dis- 
cern it? Is there no subtle argument from soul to soul, no 
thrill responsive in your very body?” 

He steadied himself with an affected calmness; and then, 
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modulating his voice to its ordinary purr once more, he went 
on: “But, enough! Have you here your talisman—your 
charm ?” 

‘What talisman, what charm?” the girl asked, at the same 
time instinctively thrusting her hand into thé bosom of her 
dress and drawing out a silver disc that hung concealed there, 
suspended from her neck by a light chain of the same metal. 

“Yes; that is it, my daughter! Behold! upon that plate 
of metal is engraved the holy name of God. Around it circle 
the twelve mystic houses of the stars. But the Name lacketh 
its first letter and the house of your birth is untenanted. See!” 
He lifted a similar silver disc, pierced with small circular open- 
ings, before her eyes. ‘Place this upon the other. Turn the 
plate till the Hebrew characters read fair and straight. The 
Name of God is completed, the house of your nativity receives 
you.” 

He paused, standing with outstretched arms, and trembling 
like an aspen, as she did his bidding. 

**On the day of your birth I cast your horoscope before 
I fled Paris. I engraved it upon those two plates of silver, 
giving one to Jacqueline la Mére Dieu, carrying the other all 
these long years safely hidden in my breast. I am indeed 
your father! Behold the proof of it!” 

“Yes, Jeannette”; said Louis to the wondering girl, ‘‘ Maitre 
Bartelemy is your father. There is no doubt of it.” 

“And you—you knew this?” The girl turned to him ques- 
tioningly. ‘‘You knew it and never told me of it? And you, 
father—if you indeed be my father—why have you not spoken 
before? Why have you treated me as a stranger would? Surely 
you knew me when you came to Paris months ago?” 

‘‘My child,” replied Barthelemy, ‘(I knew you—yes; and 
my heart yearned towards you. But my liberty— my very life 
—was at stake. Let me plead this, at least, if I have wronged 
you! There are those in Paris who remember me of old bya 
name—a famous name, a name that all Paris rang with once— 
but who would without pity drive me forth again, or give my 
aging limbs to the torture—yea, my body to the flame—did 
they but recognize me. Had it been known, even to one or 
two,” he continued sadly, “that a father had appeared claim- 
ing Jeannette as his daughter, the ferrets of the University would 
have found it out, and I—” He made a gesture eloquent of 
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what might have happened had he fallen into their power. ‘ As 
it is,” he continued, ‘‘ Iam only one more wanderer drifted 
into this cess-pool of human lives, a newcomer hungry for the 
broken crumbs of learning. None of my old enemies would 
recognize in these changed features him whom they branded 
‘heretic’ and ‘wizard.’ This brow’—he passed his hand over 
the huge expanse of shining baldness—‘‘ was once crowned with 
raven locks. These arms were strong and shapely when I fled 
from the accursed theologians who hounded me from the schools. 
Now, my back is bent with weariness and with age, my face is 
scored and lined like a palimpsest. I tremble with the palsy; my 
very speech is tainted with the sound of foreign lands. Do I 
but remain Maitre Barthelemy, the outcast, the unknown, the 
inquirer of nature’s secrets, I am safe. No one, friend or foe, 
will recognize in this broken form the young and brilliant schol- 
ar who, nigh twenty years ago, began his enforced wanderings.” 

The girl was impressed by the pathos of his voice and words. 
The silver talismans confirmed his story. Under the coarser 
surface of her nature there was a something fine and noble that 
was responsive to the evident touch of truth and earnestness in 
the alchemist’s broken words. She began to waver. 

“But if all you say is true, why do you tell me now?” 

‘*Ah!a‘natural question! Because now I can trust to your 
secrecy. Because I wish you to marry this Englishman, for 
whom I have conceived a great affection. You will breathe no 
word of what I. have told you to a soul. I place my whole 
trust in you. The good Maitre Louis will be equally discreet. 
I shall contrive to bring you two fond hearts together; and at 
last you shall have the rightful position that wealth alone can 
give. Have I, by my philosophy, that these self-appointed cen- 
sors understand not and condemn, injured the position of my 
daughter? Mine will be the philosophy that rights the wrong 
and gives to my daughter the station she deserves. Fill up and 
drink. I am your father, girl! Come to my arms at last in a 
filial embrace!” 

They drank, all three, of the potent liquor that the alchem- 
ist poured out. His face had become absolutely diabolical as 
he uttered the last words of his explanation. But Jeannette did 
not notice it. Neither did she catch the malignant smile that 
twisted the lips of Maitre Louis. She had heard the story. 
She had seen the two talismans. Her heart still burnt with her 
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consuming love for Arnoul the Englishman. She tossed off the 
dregs of the fiery liquor, raised herself to her feet, and with 
one word—“ Father!’’—threw her arms about the shoulders of 
Barthelemy and kissed him upon the lips. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


It was next the alchemist’s task to get hold of Arnoul. 
Knowing his habits, he looked for him at St. James’. But, as 
there was no one in the friars’ church save a few women, he 
went on, slinking through the Rue St. Jacques as though fear- 
ful of being seen, crossing the Petit Pont, and finally reaching 
the cathedral in Paris itself—Paris the Ship, riding motionless, 
a mass of heavy stonework and light, filigree carving, on the 
placid bosom of its own tranquil Seine. 

When he reached Notre Dame he made himself, if any- 
thing, even less conspicuous, by sinking his hooded head be- 
tween his shoulders and bunching his ungainly body together. 
For reasons of his own, with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted, he had no wish to draw upon himself the attention 
-of any of the canons who might be about. Even during the 
time since he had returned to Paris it was not unlikely that 
some fame of his. researches on the forbidden borderland had 
gone abroad. It was impossible to lie wholly hidden in such a 
place. Yet, to be discovered now meant scrutiny, and scrutiny 
—it was possible—might not stop at the doings of Barthelemy 
the clerk. He had visions as he stole up the steps leading to 
the West Door, unpleasant visions of possible ordeals; for all 
the inquirers into the hidden secrets of nature were not looked 
upon with the best grace by the orthodox. There were al- 
chemists and alchemists—and Maitre Barthelemy knew it. It is 
possible that the scheme upon which he was engaged weighed 
upon his conscience, if he had any rags or shreds of such a 
possession left; something that prompted him to avoid the pub- 
lic gaze and seek the shady rather than the warmer side of the 
narrow streets through which he had passed. Perhaps it was 
the keenness of the autumn wind that made him pull his cloak 
about his chin, and draw the hood lower down over his brow 
as he mounted the steps of Notre Dame; but there was a fur- 
tive look in his eyes as he pushed through the carved portal 
and entered the dim and shadowy nave of the cathedral. There 
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he ensconced himself beside a pier, and began te look eagerly 
about the sacred building. Apparently he soon discovered the 
person for whom he was looking; for, wrapping the folds of 
his black cloak still closer, he leant back in the shadow and 
waited. 

Arnoul was kneeling far up the nave, in the wan, cold light 
of the church, wrestling and striving with his own heart, torn 
asunder by the fierce play of contrary desires. What good was 
it, he thought, as he knelt before the high altar of the sanctu- 
ary, to strive against that sweeping current that had borne him 
upon its bosom? It surged and raged about him still—impetu- 
ous, torrential. Why strive and agonize? Even as he prayed, 
visions of his wild life spun themselves within his brain, allur- 
ing, enticing. His lips formed the words of supplication me- 
chanically. His eyes were fixed upon the glittering altar. 

But there was no answer to his prayer, no blinding flash of 
illumination, no inrush of spiritual joy overwhelming mind and 
heart in one great ocean of peace and understanding. On the 
contrary, there was nought but dryness and desolation. The 
carved stonework of the altar stood out rigid and uncompro- 
mising under its burden of garish ornament—its shrines, its tap- 
ers, its hanging Christ. And between it and him, as his lips 
moved on in a prayer in which his heart had ceased to join, a 
vague, impalpable vei] seemed to be drawn, a curtain thin as 
the mist—wraiths that rise from the marshes of the Seine on 
a summer’s morning, cutting him off even from the outward 
symbols of hope and of faith. 

And as the mist veil danced before his eyes it took shape 
and color. He was no longer in the church but in the well- 
known wine house of Messire Julien. There was Jeannette smiling 
and beckoning to him, the heavy-browed Aales leaning forward 
in her seat as she used to do; Maitre Louis, too, and Jacques, 
raising the wine cups to their lips. The reek of the tavern rose 
in his nostrils. His ears seemed to hear the click of the fall- 
ing dice, and a voice spoke in his heart: ‘‘Why have you left 
them all for the vain phantasms of a religion you can never 
feel? These things alone are real. Life is too short that you 
should fling it away for dry studies and unfruitful hopes. Up 
and live! Cast away the thought of duty that lies like a pall 
over your true happiness! Think not of Sibilla! She is not 
for such as you!” 
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His lips moved on in prayer; but the crowding thoughts 
surged through his heart and burnt like fire in his brain. 

At length, with an effort, he pulled himself together. The 
phantoms, the mist, vanished. An extraordinary feeling of the 
intensest spiritual joy seemed to take possession of his being. 
His mind was filled with such peace and happiness as he had 
not known for days. His very body seemed to have lost its 
corporeal nature; and, joined to throngs of blessed spirits, to 
be rapt upwards into a region of warmth and light. On his 
part, he had been conscious of one mighty effort to throw off 
the temptation that assailed him. The rest came, as it were, 
in great waves and surges from without, lifting him, soul and 
body, into a community of nature with spirits not of this cloy- 
ing earth. He was no longer the careworn student of the 
Paris schools, bound down to earth by the five strands of his 
senses, and battling with the evil demon of self-love. He was 
a freeman of the company of the elect, purged by a wondrous 
influx of sweetness, uplifted on the wings of the strongest of 
God’s ministering angels. He saw the altar glinting in a slant ray 
of pale October sunlight, and he bowed his head upon his hands. 
His heart was moving with his lips now. He had conquered. 

He rose to his feet, made a deep reverence to the altar, 
and, confident in his new-found strength and peace, turned to 
leave the church. Maitre Barthelemy let him pass the spot 
where he stood in shadow, and then followed him steadily to 
the porch. The lad turned on his heel as he caught the foot- 
fall behind him. The alchemist approached quickly, uncover- 
ing his face. 

‘‘ Well met, Maitre Arnoul!” he began, saluting the Eng- 
lishman with a low bow. “I was at my devotions in the 
church yonder when I saw you coming out, and took the 
liberty of following you. And why? Thereason? You have 
never come—no, not all these long months—to hear the re- 
mainder of your horoscope. I understand, my friend. Ah, 
yes; I understand. The grievous loss you have sustained—the 
great revulsion! But all these months, my most esteemed 
Maitre Arnoul, have worn the sharp edge from your grief. Is 
it not so? I could understand—none better, for I have a 
heart”’—and he laid his left hand with emotion upon his bosom 
—‘‘I can sympathize. I can enter into the very sanctuary of 
your sorrow.” 
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Arnoul answered the long-winded salutation abruptly. He 
had had a hard battle in the church, and did not trust himself 
sufficiently to unbend and be civil to the man. 

“Nay, speak not thus! Stay, my best of friends! Surely 
you will not thus pass me by! I have discovered’’—and here 
he lowered his voice to a purring whisper and laid hold of 
Arnoul’s sleeve—“ I have discovered a new symbol in your na- 
tivity. You are born to wealth and honor such as you have 
never dreamed.” 

‘Let me go, Maitre Barthelemy!” cried the lad, striving 
to unfasten the alchemist’s grasp. ‘‘I am overwrought! I am 
unwell! Let me go in peace to St. Victor’s!” 

“But, no”; persisted Barthelemy, nodding his great head 
slowly. ‘But, no, my most excellent, my most cherished 
friend; not to St. Victor’s! Come rather with me, for I am 
skilled in leechdoms and shall cure your disorder. Think! A 
new symbol! The most auspicious of all the signs in the 
starry heaven! Think, beloved friend, of the high destiny in 
store for you! And with my aid—” 

“‘Unhand me, Maitre Barthelemy!” said Arnoul through 
his teeth, at the same time jerking his sleeve away from the 
talon-like grip of the alchemist. ‘I will not go with you, and I 
will not believe your prophecies. I return to St. Victor’s 
whence I came. I—” 

“‘Nay, my good friend; I would not force you against your 
will. No, I shall not force you. Indeed I would not thus ob- 
trude my presence upon you at all, did I not know—” 

There the man stopped short, knowing well that his un- 
finished sentence would whet Arnoul’s curiosity.” 

“Know what?” he asked sharply. 

‘“‘That you cannot stuggle against your fate. What is writ- 
ten is written—drawn in letters of blood, in characters of flame- 
Come, lad! Come back to your true friends. The maid Jean- 
nette is waiting for you with open arms. Your comrade Louis 
yearns towards you still, spite of your throwing him over for 
your new friends. I’—and both hands of Maitre Barthelemy 
shot out towards him—‘‘I shall welcome you. I shall teach 
you, as I alone can, how to fulfil that mysterious, high destiny 
that is in store for you. Come, oh, best of friends! Come 
back once more to those who have your truest welfare, your 
highest interests, at heart.” 
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At the mention of Jeannette’s name Arnoul started back, 
pale and trembling. 

Was the victory he had just gained over the phantoms to 
be turned into defeat? The alchemist stirred the deep and 
turbid waters of his soul afresh. His purring voice sounded in 
his ears. His outstretched hands were ready to welcome him 
and drag him back to his former life. Ugh! What was that? 
He started, horrified. That right hand scored and scarred, 
shrivelled up and eaten away until nought but the semblance 
of a human member remained! Had Maitre Barthelemy under- 
gone the torment of ordeal by fire? It looked like it. Just 
such hands had the unhappy ones who had borne the heated 
iron bar in their smoking flesh. Just so the open wounds 
healed and the skin shrank back upon the shortened sinews. 
Just so the livid and the purple weals stood out, stretched 
tight over the knotted bones. 

Arnoul shuddered, looking from the withered member to the 
man’s face. And Barthelemy, seeing the look of startled horror 
in the lad’s eyes, drew his hand back hurriedly and thrust it 
into his bosom. 

“Tis nothing,” he explained. ‘‘A falling alembic. A retort 
heated white hot on the glowing coals and containing precious 
metal. But, dearest friend, make up your mind to come back with 
me. We shall all welcome you. All these months of desertion 
shall be forgotten. You will live once more! You will enjoy the 
pulsing life of freedom, the joyous life of unrestrained nature!” 

“I cannot, Maitre Barthelemy.” The boy was wondering, 
now, what motive prompted the alchemist to entreat him so to 
return to his old life. ‘‘I cannot. I have given my word to 
Brother Thomas of St. Jacques—” 

“Brother Thomas!” The alchemist mouthed the name with 
a fine scorn. ‘‘ What has the Dominican to do with it? Why, 
they are fine people, the preachers, to undertake the direction 
of others when they cannot even keep their own affairs in the 
University right! Nay, my friend; surely you have not given 
your confidence to Thomas?’’ 

“But I have, indeed, Maitre Barthelemy,” said Arnoul 
wearily. Whatever purpose the alchemist had in urging him 
to return to his former haunts and friends, he did not serve it 
by attacking the friars. But mistaking the clerk’s tone for a 
sign of weakening, he pursued the subject. 
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‘‘They fight on a losing side, these friars, Maitre Arnoul. 
Believe me, they will lose. The forces that-are ranged against 
them are too strong for them to win. All the talent, all the 
brains, all the traditions of this ancient seat of learning are 
against them. And their cause is a bad one, at best. They 
violate prescriptive rights and flaunt the privileges they have 
obtained from Rome in the faces of those whom they wrong by 
using them. Think not, because I am not seen now in the 
schools that I do not know the temper of the University! The 
undercurrents, the scheming, and the plotting—I am well ac- 
quainted with them all. Your destiny is far too noble, your 
star gleams far too bright for you to take sides with the reg- 
ulars. Ere long they will be driven forth from Paris. St. 
Amour will not leave a stone unturned until he has driven 
them from the University.” 

“Yet he will never succeed.” Arnoul took up the cudgels 
in behalf of the religious. His voice was emphatic and de- 
cided enough now. ‘‘ He will never drive them forth. The 
king is strong in their favor. The Pope is sure to support 
them. And who is St. Amour against the king—or the whole 
University, for the matter of that, if the Lord Pope approves 
of them? They are harmless and holy men. My patience 
strains to snapping when I see these pompous doctors lift them 
up as laughing stocks. And why, forsooth? Because they are 
religious, because their lives show up what is false and evil in 
the others.” 

The ghost of a smile flitted across the face of the alchemist. ° 
“Religion,” he said with an upward inflection in his voice and 
an almost imperceptible raising of his eyebrows; ‘‘ Religion has 
nothing to do with it. It is a question of politics, pure and 
simple—a matter affecting the internal welfare of the Univer- 
sity, nothing else.” 

“But it is religion, I tell you,” insisted Arnoul. ‘ Re- 
ligion more than anything else! It is because the friars lead 
good lives and teach orthodox doctrines that they are so per- 
secuted. Why! St. Amour has been suspect of heresy for 
years; and the lives of some of the seculars are too well known 
to—” 

‘‘Ah! the friars have been teaching you full well. You 
prove an apt pupil, Maitre Arnoul. I warrant me, it is your 
Brother Thomas who has been raking up all he can find, and 
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inventing where he finds nothing, against the opponents of his 
order and pouring it all into your willing ears. Now, if I 
should speak, I could whisper you some of those same holy 
friars. Did you ever hear of one John of Parma?” 

“Brother Thomas has told me nothing of the seculars. 
None of the friars has ever influenced me against them. Do 
you think I am a fool, Maitre Barthelemy, not to see for my- 
self? Am I blind, or deaf, or half-witted, to have been all 
this time in the University and to have discovered nothing ? 
No; do not interrupt me! The religious have my respect and 
my admiration. I would sooner trust Brother Thomas than all 
the doctors of the schools. And, what is more, I will trust him.” 

Perceiving that no success was to be gained in this direc- 
tion, Maitre Barthelemy suddenly changed his tactics. 

“Yes, yes, I understand, my dear Maitre Arnoul! Per- 
chance it is as you say. It may be that it is a question touch- 
ing on religion, after all. The friars may well be holy men, 
and this Thomas, for aught I know, a saint. Still, they are 
likely to lose their cause. The pressure is very great and they 
have acute and crafty minds to fight against. But you your- 
self, dear friend, why tie yourself to them? Why pass by on 
one side all that is bright and joyous in life? You are young. 
You are able. You have a magnificent career before you. 
Come and enjoy life while you may!” 

“No, no, no”; reiterated Arnoul. “I have told you that 
I will not—that I have promised.” 

“Come! It is worth thinking over! By the way, Maitre 
Arnoul, I do not wish to seem to pry into your affairs. I trust 
I am not indiscreet—but—you will pardon an old and true 
friend the liberty he takes!—but Ben Israel, the Jew—you are 
indebted to him? A small amount? An insignificant matter?” 
Arnoul was silent. 

‘*Of course,” continued the alchemist, ‘‘I am loath to in- 
trude upon private matters. But it so happens that I might be 
of some slight service to you in this. Indeed, if I can but 
persuade you to come back to your friends, I could put you 
in the way of making a sum of money—a very considerable 
sum of money—a fortune, in short—and that without over- 
much trouble.” 

_ So, there was a reason for the conversation! It had come 
out at last! 
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“And how do you propose that I should make a fortune?” 
Arnoul asked incredulously. 

“In the simplest manner possible,’’ Barthelemy replied mys- 
teriously. ‘‘You have but to ask for it. See! Now I have 
told you! Come back with me to Messire Julien’s, where we 
can be safe from interruption, and I shall unfold my plan.” 

‘‘No; tell me here if you wish to tell me at all,” answered 
Arnoul resolutely. 

“Impossible, my very dear friend; quite impossible! We 
might be overheard.” 

And is it, then, a crime that you would have me do?” 

‘“‘By no means! A crime! You are pleased to jest, Maitre 
Arnoul!” 

“ What then, that there should be such fear of eavesdroppers? 
I will not go with you. Say what you have to say here, or 
not at all.” 

‘‘ Unreasonable!” muttered the alchemist. ‘ Unreasonable 
and stubborn! If I throw my dice ill now, I lose the throw: 
for I risk all. 

“Since I cannot persuade you to come,” he added aloud, 
‘I must needs speak here, as my sole thought is for your own 
welfare. But remember, dear friend, that we all want you back 
again. Maitre Louis and Jeannette—above all Jeannette. She 
is disconsolate, that poor child!’ Barthelemy raised his eyes 
to the roof of the porch to express his pity for her forlorn 
condition. ‘She has wept till she has no more tears to weep, 
Really, it was cruel beyond nature to desert her as you did.” 

“‘To the point, man!” the other interrupted him. ‘‘To the 
point and let me go! I do not wish to hear of Louis or Julien 
or—or the girl. If you have anything to say, say it and be 
gone!” 

“Softly, softly, dear friend!” fawned the alchemist, shrink- 
ing to the wall and drawing his cloak the closer as one of the 
canons passed them. ‘‘I would not anger you, but you must 
have a heart of stone, and not of flesh and blood, to think of 
that unhappy girl unmoved. If you could only see her! If 
you could hear her sighs! She is wearing herself to death, 
pining for you. Ah! Maitre Arnoul! bethink you what love is 
in these young creatures! For me, my blood runscold. I have 
no thought but for my art, my science, the search for the hidden 
secrets of nature. But you are young and full of life. The 
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hot blood pulses in your veins. Think of Jeannette, sighing! 
Think of the cruel way in which you—” 

“In God’s name, Maitre Barthelemy! what is the girl to 
you, that you should speak thus? You try me past endurance! 
Here you beguile me into speaking with you. You promise to 
tell me how I can honestly come by a fortune, and you pour 
into my ears that which I would not hear. Did Jeannette send 
you to me? Are you her messenger? What is she to you 
that you should plead for her?” 

“Ah! the fortune! A noble patrimony! But—you would 
not expect otherwise—there are conditions.” 

“Conditions! I can well believe it! Make speed, man, 
and say what you have to say! Iam unwell! My head reels!” 

“And I a leech, dear friend. Come quickly to my humble 
abode and f shall heal you. Or, as a makeshift, until it has 
somewhat passed, a cup of wine and a moment’s rest! Come!” 

He passed his hand through the clerk’s arm. 

“No, I shall not come’’; Arnoul burst out angrily. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by handling me like this? Why do you seek to 
persuade me? Of what advantage can I be to you?” he con- 
tinued bitterly. ‘‘ There is a reason for your fawning and your 
cant.” 

The alchemist raised his eyes again and sighed. It pained 
him beyond words that his devotion should be apprised at so 
low an estimate. He said as much; and ended his protest with 
another reference to Blanches Mains. That, he was certain, 
was the lever which, if properly applied, would move the 
Englishman. “Besides, there is the maid—the unhappy maid. 
I should be less than human did I not feel for her and seek to 
end this estrangement.” 

“‘Leave the maid alone, Maitre Barthelemy. Why do you 
so force her name on my unwilling ears? What has she to do 
with the fortune that you hold out to me as a bait? Can you 
not see that I mean what I have said—that I am determined ?” 

The alchemist looked at the clerk keenly. Were there signs 
of wavering in him despite his protests? He fancied he could 
discover such in the troubled eyes, the pale and agitated coun- 
tenance of the young man. 

“TI shall tell you all,” he whispered. ‘The condition is 
that you marry the girl Jeannette. It is by her help alone 
that you shall attain your destiny and gather untold riches 
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Once she is your wife, I promise you that what I say will 
come to pass. I, Barthelemy, promise it! And for my part 
—for I also am necessary—one gold piece in every ten that 
you receive shall be mine.” 

More canons passed them. The Office was over. One, an 
old man, with piercing eyes under shaggy brows, and thin, 
close lips, looked steadfastly at the pair, went on, turned and 
looked again fixedly at the alchemist. Barthelemy was too 
much preoccupied in his talk to see the look, but he caught 
the backward glance, and muttering an imprecation, hurriedly 
drew up his hood. 

Curiously that little movement, in itself so insignificant, 
seen by the canon and by the clerk, had far-reaching conse- 
quences. They are the small, the almost imperceptible things - 
that play the most important part in shaping human lives. 
This was enough to nerve Arnoul. A wave of disgust and 
loathing swept over him. He hated Barthelemy, hated Louis, 
hated Jeannette. For a moment the concrete temptation that 
the alchemist had put before him, the specious and confident 
promises, the thinly disguised appeal to his senses, had un- 
manned him. Now he stood cool and disdainful. 

‘*Farewell,” he said in a tone that was final, and, turning 
walked quietly after the retreating forms of the canons. 

The alchemist ground his teeth. He dared not follow. He 
had thrown his cast—and lost. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


The morning sun had broken cold and fair over the hill- 
crest of Anagni in streamers and pennons of gray and crimson. 
The wind was sharp and keen as it swept down through the 
valley from the north, so keen that the early risers who flocked 
to the open space before the grim and fortress-like front of 
the cathedral drew their cloaks about their ears and thrust 
their chilled fingers well into the openings of their hanging 
sleeves. There were a good many people gathered in the 
space over which the cathedral frowned in sightless and for- 
bidding austerity, even before the heavy, iron-studded doors 
were thrown open to the public. And as the drifts of gray 
cloud gave way before the golden sun, more and more people 
thronged into the square. 

Some unusual event was evidently the cause of so much 
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movement and excitement. The Roman Court had been long 
enough among them to familiarize them with its presence and 
ceremonies, so that a Papal Mass, or a Consistory held behind 
closed doors would hardly suffice to explain such a gathering. 
And a gathering it indeed was—a crowd representative of 
every class of inhabitant that the city and neighborhood of 
Anagni could boast. Peasants, vinedressers, oilpressers, hus- 
bandmen, had come in from the valley as soon as the gates of 
the town were opened. There were merchants, rubbing the 
sleep out of their eyes as they attempted to keep pace with 
their hurrying wives. There were lawyers and notaries, some 
comfortably snuggling into the rich fur trimmings of their 
capuces, others threadbare and out at elbows, casting envious 
glances at their more prosperous brothers. There were knights 
in plenty, crested and plumed, but all on foot, for the most 
part belonging to no religious brotherhood, though a few 
Templars or Hospitallers mingled with the crowd. Common 
soldiers swaggered in and out; and beggars, improving a golden 
opportunity, displayed their manifold deformities, blowing upon 
their chilled fingers and whining for alms alternately. 

Women there were too, in goodly numbers, from the grande 
dame of the period, in camlet, silks, and costly miniver, to the 
humble maid of all work in her rough homespun of undyed 
wool. 

Nor was it the inhabitants of Anagni alone who swelled the 
crowd before the cathedral. The residence of the Curia had 
brought a great influx of foreigners to the town; and there 
were many to be seen in the crowd gathered that morning who, 
while they had no official position in the Roman Court, had 
quite as little connection with the townspeople. These, for the 
most part, were litigants who had taken their cases to one or 
other of the Roman tribunals for the decision of the Holy 
See, penitents come before the penitentiary for release from 
censures, or absolution from reserved cases, pilgrims to the Holy 
Land or to the shrines at Rome, and that curious class of 
nondescripts whose business in life seems to be an assiduous fol- 
lowing of courts from place to place for reasons not obvious. 
A considerable sprinkling of clerics of inferior rank could be 
distinguished by the somberness of their garb amidst the gayer 
colors affected by the lay people. All were talking volubly, 
laughing, and gesticulating. As soon as the doors were opened 
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they rushed pell-mell past the guards into the cathedral and 
took their places in that portion of the nave set apart for the 
general public. 

Across the upper part of the church, and before the prin- 
cipal altar, a wooden barrier, covered with cloth hangings, had 
been raised. Within the space thus enclosed a temporary Papal 
Chapel had been arranged, with rows of benches on each side 
for the cardinals and prelates, and a throne draped in silken 
hangings and with fringes of gold, for the Pope himself. On 
the opposite side to this throne, and a little lower down the 
church, about half way between the high altar and the wooden 
barrier, was erected a species of pulpit or reading desk. It 
stood well out towards the center of the nave, in front of the 
bench of the cardinal deacons; and it was draped, like the 
throne, in white. Wooden steps gave access to it, for it stood 
almost level with the chair under the canopy of the throne 
and formed the most prominent point in the arrangement of 
the chapel. Over against this pulpit, on the side where the car- 
dinal bishops sat, was a long table with stools for the notaries. 
It was furnished with writing materials, pens, sand, parchment, 
wax, and tapers; and several books, or packets of closely writ- 
ten vellum sheets, lay before the place of each of the notaries. 

While the crowd was taking in the details of the chapel— 
the lights upon the altar, the vacant throne, the rows of scarlet 
benches, the ambo, the notaries’ seats, the barrier—it went on 
talking and gesticulating much as it had done in the square 
outside the cathedral. The few soldiers on guard, some at the 
doors, some at the gateway of the barrier, were phlegmatic and 
stolid, making no effort to keep the people quiet, standing rigid 
at their posts, their hands on their drawn swords, content that 
they did their duty in seeing that no one loitered in the door- 
way or attempted to force the barrier and enter the temporary 
presbytery. 

With a great clanging of brazen metal the bells commenced 
to peal, and a comparative silence fell upon the waiting throng. 
A double line of soldiers—the Papal body-guard—made its way 
into the church, unceremoniously forcing the crowd to right 
and left, and leaving a lane clear from portal to sanctuary as 
they fell into place in two solid lines facing each other. There 
they stood, shoulder to shoulder, cutting the mass of people 
into two compact oblongs. 
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The bells jangled on in noisy clamor. Finally, in a great 
discordant burst, all ringing and clashing together, they ceased 
to swing. 

Then a procession, formed of all sorts and ranks of eccle- 
siastics, filed slowly into the cathedral. From somewhere be- 
hind the altar, hidden away in the shadowy recesses of the apse, 
came the sound of singing. It was the chorus of the Papal 
choir, the shrill trebles of boyish voices mingling in unison with 
and dominating the rythmical pneumes of the basses as they 
sang, in the gorgeous simplicity of the traditional chant, their 
salutation to the Supreme Pontiff. 

The procession swung forward slowly, majestically—friars 
and monks, priests and prelates. The line stretched now from 
the doorway to the wooden barrier. The mendicants were al- 
ready moving to their places in the enclosed space. 

As yet the cardinals had not entered the church. Mean- 
while the melody throbbed pulsing on, rising aud falling in 
stately cadences and rhythms, now plaintive, subdued, lament- 
ing, soft as the fall of summer rains upon lush meadows, now 
soaring, jubilant, triumphant, star clusters of song born in ce- 
-lestial spaces, the angels of the rolling spheres, the guardians 
of the hurtling planets, lifting their full-throated burden of 
praise as they guide the orbs along their appointed paths. 

There is nothing vulgar or common in the ancient music of 
the Church—a music apart from all other in its staid solemnity. 
It is nature—the raindrops or the angels; the soughing of the 
breeze through cypress plumes that stand solemn guard around 
the sleeping dead; the moaning of the ocean waves; the sil- 
very plash of water slipping from ledge to ledge of rock; the 
thunder of the ground swell under towering crags. 

The chattering crowd was hushed; for the notes wove a 
spell about its heart. Something reminiscent, something pro- 
phetic, stirred in the cadences—a vague, shadowy presentiment 
of beings not of this world, of unseen presences hovering close- 
ly near, of broken bonds and mingling spirits. The Pope was 
coming. This was his music. The thrill passed from heart to 
heart, silencing laughter upon the lips, stifling words that trem- 
bled on the tongue. Even those to whom such scenes were 
familiar, with all their attendant circumstance of sight and sound, 
waited nervous, silent, expectant. 

In a far corner stood Vipont, the murderer, clad in his som- 
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ber, travel-stained garments, more pinched and corpse-like than 
ever. His eyes still burned beneath his cavernous brows with 
unquenched fire. The habitual twitching of his lips was in- 
creased by the nervous tension of the moment. 

But for the chanting and the steady tramp ef the procession 
there was no sound in the huge building. Here and there, 
perhaps, a sharp, dry cough—no more. 

The cardinals, clothed in their rich dresses of blue and scar- 
let, were passing through the barrier, two by two. 

The throbbing silence—for the singing and the swinging 
tread were silenced now to the waiting multitude—gathered it- 
self up in a perceptible shudder. It was the utter tension of 
excitement and expectancy. And then from every throat a shout 
went up, an acclamation triumphant and inspiring. The Pope, 
clad in his pontifical vestments and blessing the people right 
and left, passed slowly up the aisle between the two rows of 
his soldiers. The chant swelled loud and louder from the dark 
apse, rising above the indescribable plaudits of the throng. 
Suddenly, the glint and flash of steel brought the procession to 
an end, as the body-guard of his Holiness drew up in compact 
ranks at the entrance in the barrier. 

The Pope, after kneeling for a moment before the altar, as- 
cended the steps of the throne. The cardinals, bishops, and 
prelates took their seats in order upon the benches. The no- 
taries busied themselves with their writing materials, carefully 
arranging their parchments and examining the points of their 
pens. The religious stood, drawn together by orders, monks 
and friars apart, in their places. The crowd was hushed and 
silenced. The singing ceased. The plenary consistory was sit- 
ting. 

After a prayer, chanted at some length, one of the nota- 
ries stood up in his place and read a document to the effect 
that the most Holy Lord, the Lord Alexander the Fourth, 
Bishop of Rome and Vicegerent of Christ upon earth, to the 
glory of God and for the welfare of innumerable souls intrusted 
to his care, proposed to examine by his cardinals—here the 
notary read out their names and the patent of their commis- 
sion—a libel, writing, document, or book, written by Maitre 
William of St. Amour, Doctor of the University of Paris, Canon 
of Beauvais, and a teacher in the University, entitled Zhe Perils 
of the Last Times, the said libel having been delated to the 
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Holy See as suspect, erroneous, dangerous, heretical, by the 
most Christian King, Louis IX. of France. 

This was mere formality. The people grew impatient as 
the notary proceeded, in level tones, through the document. 
At last there came a pause; and then, silent and expectant 
again, they craned their necks to see what was going to hap- 
pen. Even Vipont raised his eyes and stood erect, his great 
height lifting him clear of the sea of heads. The cardinals, 
some alert and anxious looking, others with a studied mask of 
indifference that effectually concealed their thoughts, seemed 
all turned towards the little white and brown band of friars. 
Hugh of St. Caro smiled, inscrutable and confident. The Bishop 
of Tusculum fidgeted with a docket of papers that he held in 
his hand. Even the Pope turned himself in his throne towards 
the ambo in the nave, his head slightly inclined under the ti- 
ara, his brown beard resting on the white of the pallium. 

The notary, in the same level and passionless tone, called 
out a name: ‘ Brother Thomas of the Order of Preachers!” 

There was a movement among the friars. They drew back 
right and left as the tall form of Brother Thomas, graceful in 
‘its severe contrast of white and black—for he wore the black 
mantle of the preachers over his woolen tunic—advanced. A 
protound obeisance to the Pope, a low inclination to the as- 
sembled Princes of the Church, and the brother slowly as- 
cended the steps of the ambo. There he stood, erect of body, 
yet with head somewhat bowed. He laid the roll of parch- 
ment that he carried upon the cushions before him, and rested 
both hands upon the edge of the pulpit. His slow eyes swept 
over the assembled crowd, rested a moment upon the many- 
hued line of the cardinals, the white figure of the Pontiff, sit- 
ting now, his head resting upon his hand, the little flock of 
mendicants anxious and prayerful, for whom he had come to 
plead. Then, tracing the sign of the cross upon his breast, he 
lifted his eyes towards heaven and, in his low and singularly 
sweet voice, every syllable of which was heard in all the church, 
so distinct was his enunciation, recited the words of the psalm. 

“For lo, Thy enemies have made a noise: and they that 
hate Thee have lifted up the head. They have taken a mali- 
cious counsel against Thy people, and have consulted against 
Thy saints. They have said: Come and let us destroy them, 
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so that they be not a nation: and let the name of Israel be 
remembered no more.” 

A thrill went through the church. It was not so much the 
words spoken as the marvelous tone and bearing of the speaker. 
This was not their quarrel. The dispute between the seculars 
and the mendicants had little to do with the good citizens of 
Anagni. They had come to hear the celebrated Brother Tho- 
mas of Cologne and Paris, not to enter into the merits or de- 
merits of the friars; and the effects of this long-standing strife, 
that had been fomented and brought to a head in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, were of small consequence to them compared to 
the hearing of the brilliant oratorical display that they expected. 

The friar hid his hands beneath his scapular. His face was 
tranquil, serene, confident, shining with a sort of glory as he 
began his defence of the religious life. With his extraordinary 
mastery of Holy Writ, his deep grasp of the teaching of the 
Fathers, the calm method of his philosophy, he outlined his 
discourse, expounding, quoting, explaining. Point after point 
urged against the religious by their opponents he blunted. 
Objection after objection he thrust aside. Calumny on calumny 
he exposed in its true colors. 

The Pope sat intent, rigid as a statue carved in stone, his 
head upon his hand, held in the spell of the friar’s voice, in 
the thraldom of his reasoning. The eyes of the cardinals were 
riveted upon the pale, earnest face crowned with its aureole of 
curling hair, their ears drinking in each word as it fell from 
the mobile lips. A whisper would have been a thunderclap, 
so intense was the silence in the great church. 

Was it not their quarrel? It was their quarrel—the per- 
sonal affair of every soul in the cathedral. As the calm, slow 
voice went on, drawing out the principles of the Gospel coun- 
sels, attacking, defending, building impregnable strongholds, 
tearing down flimsy barricades of sophistry, the inherent Chris- 
tianity of every heart stirred in response. It was their quar- 
rel, their affair, none more so. Behind the placid, radiant 
brows of Brothor Thomas, beneath the coarse texture of the 
friar’s habit, there was a brain, a heart; and every brain and 
every heart took fire in its contact. Brows were furrowed and 
hands clenched as the accusations of the seculars were repeated. 
Each man was now fiercely, resentfully conscious that it was 
his own affair. But the meek voice, in which there was no 
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trace of fierceness or resentment, still fell upon their ears. 
With resistless, relentless logic, like the flow of a mighty river, 
‘it swept on, carrying all before it. Not a point was missed. 
There was no flaw in the defence, no answer wanting to the 
accusation. 

It was a doctor who spoke, a master in Israel, to whom the 
books of revelation and of nature lay open-leaved. It was a 
saint, whose words so telling and so true rang in their ears, 
impersonal and unimpassioned. 

When he had made an end, there was a great burst of ap- 
plause, which not even the august presence of the Pontiff suf- 
ficed to stifle. Brother Thomas quietly and slowly came down 
from the ambo and, making his low obeisance to the Pope, was 
lost once more amid the now jubilant friars. 

When silence had with difficulty been restored, the princi- 
pal notary stood up again in his place at the table, and began 
to read a second document, handed to him by Eudes of Tus- 
culum. It was the judgment of the commission of cardinals, 
appointed to examine the libel. While this document was be- 
ing read in the monotonous drawl of the notary, the people 
. in the nave were restless. But silence fell yet again as two of 
the soldiers bore a brazier of burning coals into the center of the 
open space before the altar. What was going to happen? The 
notarial voice ran on: 

‘*And since the work, delated to us, which has been exam- 
ined and sifted by our commission, is found to contain perverse 
sentiments, propositions false, scandalous, erroneous, capable of 
causing great scandals, most dangerous to souls, keeping the 
faithful from giving alms to religious and from becoming reli- 
gious themselves, impious, abominable, teaching a false doctrine, 
corrupt, execrable . . . interdiction to whosoever keeps, ap- 
proves, defends it in what manner soever, under pain of incur- 
ring excommunication and being held by all the world as a 
rebel to the Church of Rome.” 

The three notaries stood side by side, at their table, their 
black robes showing strangely against the whites and scarlets and 
blues of the other ecclesiastics. He who had been reading lifted 
a vellum volume from among the books and papers before him, 
and, preceded by the other two, walked between the rows of 
dignitaries to the Pope, bearing it in his hands. The three knelt 
at the foot of the throne, as their spokesman cried out, in his 
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level, unemotional voice: ‘‘Most Holy Father: the Libel of 
William of St. Amour, sometime Doctor of the University of 
Paris, Canon of Beauvais, but by your Holiness’ Bull of June 
17 last deprived of benefice and dignities!” 

Pope Alexander rose to his feet, and, turning towards the 
cardinals, addressed them. 

“Most eminent Lords and Brethren: Ye have heard the 
words of our Brother Thomas concerning the religious life and 
the arguments that have been urged against the friars, both the 
Preachers and the Minors. You have listened to their report 
of our commission upon the infamous libel of St. Amour. Nor 
have our own words been wanting. Our notaries have drawn 
up a Bull which has but now been read in your presence. It 
is our will that the writing of William of St. Amour be pres- 
ently given to the flames in token of the utter reprobation of 
the blasphemous doctrines therein contained, and that our judg- 
ment be signed and sealed in this Consistory for a perpetual 
memorial of the same.” 

He took his seat again, leaning forward as before, his head 
on his hand, as the notaries withdrew with the condemned book. 

The tapers were lit at the long table and the spluttering 
wax fell in gouts upon the strips of parchment attached to the 
Bull as the seals were impressed. The judgment was complete. 

A master of ceremonies signed to the notaries, and together 
they moved towards the brazier. The two soldiers who had 
brought it in were-laboring with a bellows at the glowing coals. 
The people in the nave swayed forward, on tiptoe, to see. 
The friars edged themselves out beyond the screen of the ambo. 
Even the cardinals turned their heads and shifted in their 
seats. Over all, the Pope looked on, grave, severe, judicial. 

The proto-notary for a moment held the book aloft in the 
sight of all the people; then, with a brief Latin formula, plunged 
it into the heart of the fire. The leaves crackled, twisted, writhed, 
like living things in pain. A tongue of flame shot up from 
the brazier. And the book, that had sowed dissentions in the 
University, that had menaced the work and the very existence 
of the two religious orders, that had been the cause of anxi- 
ety to bishops and kings, that had disturbed the peace, even, 
of the Roman Court, was reduced to ashes. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 























DUBLIN A CENTURY AGO. 


BY H. A. HINKSON. 


fume THINK there are few things more fascinating to 
the lover of his native city than an old and ob- 
solete guidebook to its advantages and charms, 
for the writer of a guidebook is rarely, if ever, 
a cynic, and writes with a whole-hearted admira- 
tion of his subject. And I confess that when I read such books, 
I wish that I were back in those days of romantic discomfort, 
when one had to be content with traveling eight miles an hour 
by coach, along indifferent roads, his pulses quickened and his 
imagination stimulated by the not unlikely prospect of an en- 
counter with ‘gentlemen of the road” who took one’s purse 
or one’s life with equal grace and courtesy. 

Some days ago I bought for a few pence The Picture of 
Dublin for 1811. It was pulished in Dublin anonymously at 
‘the price of ‘Six shillings British.” On the back of the title- 
page is written in the small, neat, but rather characteristic, script 
of the time: ‘‘ John McVeigh’s Book, Presented to him by his 
much-esteemed and valued friend, William Copart, Esq., on his 
departure from this country for Madeira. Dublin, March, 1829.” 
On the back sheet of an old map in the volume is written in 
the same handwriting: ‘‘The Original of this Map is in the 
possession of the Celebrated John McVeigh, of Dublin, who with 
his accustomed kindness and liberality has allowed a few copies 
to be taken.” 

Mr. McVeigh was either a wag or a person who appreci- 
ated his own condescension. More probably he was both, but 
one is struck by the simple yet effective manner in which he 
has commended himself to posterity and handed down his name 
as an abiding possession to those who were to come after him. 
While the author of The Picture of Dublin is unknown and un- 
remembered, Mr. McVeigh has achieved at least a measure of 
immortality. 

But perhaps this is as it ought to be, since Mr. McVeigh, 
to judge by his marginal notes, was a good Irishman and a 
Catholic, while the anonymous author seems to have belonged 
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to the “ Garrison,” though he is not wanting in a certain local 
patriotism. 

The opening words of The Picture of Dublin are sad enough 
to one reading them now: “ Dublin, the metropolis of Ireland, 
is the second city in his Britannic Majesty’s dominions.” It is 
many years since Dublin has fallen from that proud position in 
regard to population, wealth, and industrial enterprise. 

The author’s account of the history of Dublin before his own 
time is slight and not altogether accurate. He refers to the 
ejectment of the fellows and scholars of Trinity College, by the 
soldiers of James II., but he evidently did not know that the valu- 
able library and manuscripts had been preserved by a secular 
priest, Dr. Michael Moore, whom James had placed over the col- 
lege, assisted by Father Téigue MacCarthy, the King’s chaplain 
(The History of the University of Dublin, by Dr. Stubbs). 

However The Picture of Dublin is interesting as a contem- 
porary record, not as an historical retrospect. As is generally 
known the Houses of Parliament were, after the Act of Union, 
sold to the Bank of Ireland, and according to our author “not 
only the British Empire but Europe could not boast of a Sena- 
torial hall so spacious and stately.”” Every part of the interior 
of the building was altered out of recognition, except the Cham- 
ber of the House of Lords, which remains to this day as it was 
during the last sitting of the Irish Peers, and supplies a Board 
Room to the Directors of the Bank. ‘‘ The bare view of it,” 
remarks our author quaintly, ‘“‘cannot but cause some reflec- 
tion to an Irishman!” 

Of Trinity College he has little of interest to say, though 
he was undoubtedly struck by the colossal skeleton of Magrath, 
upon which I remember gazing with awe in my own college 
days. ‘‘ Magrath is said to have been an orphan, who when a 
child fell into the hands of the famous Bishop Berkeley, who ap- 
pears to have been so inquisitive in his physical researches as 
he was whimsical in his metaphysical speculations. The bishop 
had a strange fancy to know whether it was in the power of 
art to increase the human stature, and this unfortunate orphan 
appeared to him a fit subject for trial He made the experi- 
ment according to his preconceived theory, and the consequence 
was, the boy became seven feet high in his sixteenth year.” 

This statement is delightfully xaive and we are not informed 
by what process such remarkable results were obtained. 
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Our author is enthusiastic in his praises of the Custom 
House, where the duties on exports and imports were received, 
“not only for the magnitude of its business but for the beauty 
of its architecture.” Externally the building, which in the 
writer’s time was, “in point of beauty and convenience, equal if 
not superior to any building of the kind in Europe,” has not 
suffered any appreciable change, but within it is different, 
There are now, alas! no Customs and “the magnitude of its 
business” consists of the departmental work of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board; and the mansions of the two chief commis- 
sioners of the revenue and of their secretaries are now occu- 
pied by civil service clerks. The famous architect, James Gan- 
don, designed the building, which cost a quarter of a million 
pounds sterling. ; 

Our author is very enthusiastic about the Irish Post Office 
system, which he describes as “one of the most perfect regu- 
lations of finance existing under any government, and the 
most important spot on the face of the globe. It not only 
supplies the government with a great revenue, but it receives 
information from the poles and distributes information to the 
. antipodes.” If it did all this it would certainly merit the praise 
bestowed on it. There were two Postmasters-General in those 
days—Lord O’Neil and the Earl of Rosse—where one is suf- 
ficient now, and it is interesting to remember that under Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill the only source of revenue appro- 
priated to the Irish Parliament was the post and telegraph 
system which was then and is, I believe, still carried on at a 
large annual loss to the Imperial Exchequer. 

Letters were conveyed by mail coaches, well-horsed and 
provided with a double guard, armed to the teeth, to protect 
them from highwaymen and footpads. Their average rate of 
progress was eight miles an hour. 

Eight packets, all bearing non-Irish names, plied between 
Dublin and Holyhead. The mails for England left Dublin 
every evening except Sunday; the English mails were due in 
Dublin every day except Wednesday. The postal rates in Ire- 
land varied from 4d. to 8d. From Dublin to London cost Is. 
1d. and from Dublin to any part of North America 3s. 4d. 

The markets, we are told, were well supplied with flesh, 
fowl, and fish, ‘‘the latter in higher perfection than in any 
other capital in Europe,” but although the city had been con- 
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siderably enlarged, the number of nobility who were resident 
had decreased since the Union. “It was supposed by many,” 
adds the writer, “that one of the effects of the Union would 
be a reduction of rents and fines, yet both have been very 
much raised, and are still increasing.” 

It must be remembered that in those days every office of 
power or importance was held by a Protestant. The Lord 
Mayor was Chief Magistrate of the City, and like the Lord 
Mayor of London he sat with the recorder and the aldermen 
to try capital offences and misdemeanors committed within the 
city boundaries. 

In addition to seven hundred watchmen, who were on duty 
at night, there were one hundred policemen—there are over 
one thousand now—who wore a blue uniform and hangers by 
their sides. The writer, while claiming for Dublin a superior- 
ity over other cities in the matter of crimes, takes occasion to 
warn travelers coming to Dublin that they should “ carefully 
avoid the approach to town after dark, by coming in before, 
as they may be in danger of being robbed by footpads or hav- 
ing their luggage cut from behind the carriage. If a person is 
in any way assaulted or attacked by thieves or others, whilst 
walking the streets at night, he should instantly call the watch, 
who will immediately repair to his assistance.’”’ In asking 
questions, or inquiring the way, one is advised always to apply 
at a shop. 

Our author apparently had not a very high opinion of the 
legal profession, since he cautions persons who go to the Four 
Courts im term time carefully to avoid taking anything valuable 
in their pockets, as they are in danger of having them picked. 

The Dublin jarvey in 1811 does not appear to have differed 
from his successor of to-day. 

“He is very apt to impose on strangers, by demanding 
much over his fare. He will also frequently refuse to proceed 
without an agreement, notwithstanding the penalties he is ex- 
posed to by law.” The writer evidently believes that the witty 
entertainment of the jarvey should be included in his six- 
penny fare. 

The stranger to Dublin is warned against ‘“‘ mock auctions, 
in which a variety of frauds are practised on the unwary. They 
are generally in alleys, where a few puffers, who have some 
articles to dispose of, attend to bid when strangers enter.” 
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The overcrowding of certain parts of the city in those days 
was almost as great a problem asit is in our owntime. “For 
although the streets are generally wider than in other large 
cities, and the opulent possess the most extensive concerns, yet 
a considerable part of the city is so much crowded, that in 
many houses every room is occupied by a separate family, and 
it is not uncommon in some to find three families in the same 
apartment.” 

In 1644 the population of Dublin was 8,159; in 1681, 40,- 
000; in 1753, 128,570; and in 1798, 182,370, including the 
garrison of about 7,000, or a soldier to about every 26 inhabi- 
tants, exclusive of police and watchmen. Six years later, not- 
withstanding all the advantages to trade and employment prom- 
ised by the Act of Union, the population had decreased by 
4,192. 

A sum of £10,000 was levied annually for the support of 
a Foundling Hospital “to receive and maintain exposed and 
deserted children, to prevent the murder of poor miserable in- 
fants at their birth, or their being exposed in the streets.” A 
cradle was set in front of the hospital and in this the poor lit- 
tle victim of the world’s unkindness was set, while it waited 
for the hospitality of the stranger. ‘‘Tothe Dublin Foundling 
Hospital are brought children from all parts of the country, 
nor is it unusual to send children from England, where they 
are received without difficulty.” 

In 1760 Lady Arabella Denny placed a clock in the nursery 
with the following inscription: 

“For the benefit of infants protected by this Hospital Lady 
Arabella Denny presents this clock, to mark that as children 
who are fed by the spoon, must have but a small quantity of 
food at a time, it must be offered frequently. For which pur- 
pose this clock strikes every twenty minutes, at which notice, 
all the infants that are not asleep must be discreetly fed.” 

Good, kind Lady Arabella, doubtless long ere this you have 
been repaid a thousandfold for that clock by the prayers of 
those poor infants who have, through your care, been “ discreet- 
ly fed.” 

Unfortunately, however, this otherwise excellent charity, like 
everything else in Ireland at the time, was of a sectarian char- 
acter. The children were sent to nurses in the country for six 
years, being brought to Dublin each year, when the salaries 
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were paid. ‘‘ Afterwards they are instructed in reading and 
writing and the principles of the Protestant religion, and at a 
proper age apprenticed.”’ 

The number of these little parentless waifs was, in 1811, 
5,000, but a marginal note by Mr. McVeigh informs us that in 
his time the hospital had ceased to exist. 

Another institution, even less popular amongst those for 
whom it was intended, was The House of Industry, “‘ established 
for the reception of the poor, who are received without any 
recommendation.” ‘There were also forty-six cells provided for 
lunatics. ‘‘ The beggars of Dublin,” says our author, “in gene- 
ral have a strong aversion to this house; many of them, how- 
ever, are compelled by force to enter, as occasionally a covered 
cart goes about the city, with a number of men, who take up 
such as they meet in the street begging.” 

One is not greatly surprised at the feeling of the beggars 
towards this “charity.” At the present day, the poor Irish 
would almost prefer starvation to entering the Union Work- 
house, and it is significant that the phrase “taken up” for 
“arrested”’ is almost universal in Ireland—a reminiscence, of 
course, of the forced hospitality of The House of Industry. 
Whether the beggars had also to undergo forced instruction in 
“the principles of the Protestant religion” is not stated. 

A Protestant foundation, which now no longer exists, was 
the Charter School, near Clontarf, where one hundred and 
twenty boys were lodged, clothed, and educated in the Protest- 
ant religion. The Charter School Society gave a portion of £5 
to each person whom they educated, of either sex, upon his or 
her marrying a Protestant, with the previous approbation of 
the Committee and after serving their apprenticeship. They 
were required also to make their claim within seven years af- 
ter the expiration of their apprenticeship and six months after 
marriage ! 

It is interesting to note, as a change in the spirit of the 
time, that at present one of the largest and most successful 
educational establishments in Ireland is at Clontarf, to wit, the 
O’Brien Institute, over which Brother Swan of the Christian 
Brothers, one of the most humane and sympathetic teachers 
whom Ireland has ever produced, now presides. Last autumn, 
when I visited the O’Brien Institute, Brother Swan took me 
out into the playing fields to see a football match between his 
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own Catholic boys and the Protestant Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The Committee of the long defunct Charter School 
could not, even in their most depressed moments, have antici- 
pated such a happening. 

Yet another educational foundation, still existing, was the 
Royal Hospital, or Blue Coat School, established in 1670 chiefly 
by contributions from the inhabitants of Dublin. Charles II. 
gave it a charter and the ground of Oxmantown Green-—the 
site of an old Norse settlement—where the present building 
stands. It is interesting to recall that the ‘‘ Merrie Monarch” 
ordered the bishops to amend the extravagance of their lives 
and to devote the sums thus saved towards the maintenance of 
the royal foundation. But the bishops seem to have dis- 
obeyed the king’s mandate, for I can find no evidence that 
they subscribed anything, though the Bishop of Meath may 
have done so, as he had the right of appointing ten scholars. 
The children of reduced freemen of the city were to be ad- 
mitted on payment of a fee of five pounds. They were main- 
tained, clothed, and educated, and when qualified apprenticed 
to Protestant masters. The education was not of a very ad- 
vanced character, consisting of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but there was also a mathematical school in the hospital, sup- 
ported by the Corporation of Merchants, for the instruction of 
boys in navigation. We are told that ‘‘ The boys of this hos- 
pital have generally proved sober, honest, and diligent appren- 
tices, and many of them have become respectable citizens.” 
The boys still wear a semi-military dress—a tunic with belt and 
brass buttons and a round cap with streamers. In earlier days 
their collars and cuffs were of orange, like the boys of Christ’s 
Hospital, London, but as the orange excited the hostility of 
the Catholic town boys, it was discontinued. The King’s Hos- 
pital is a fine building, somewhat marred by the imperfect 
steeple. 

The Irish prisons still leave much to be desired, but they 
must be a paradise compared with the prisons a century ago, 
The notorious Newgate prison was probably the worst. After 
passing the entrance of this “mansion of misery,” as our au- 
thor calls it, one reached an iron gate which led to the press 
yard, where the prisoners had their irons put on and off. From 
this yard a passage led to apartments for those who became 
informers, and close by was a large room for those under sen- 
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tence of transportation. Another door led to the felons’ squares, 
where were the cells, twelve on each floor, with a staircase on 
each side. The cells for those under sentence of death were 
underground, dark and oozing with filthy slime. The gaoler, 
we are told, had, however, apartments to accommodate his 
‘‘wealthy tenants,” but those who were not wealthy were 
crowded together in a cell, both untried and convicted, with- 
out distinction. Blackmail, called garnish money, was levied 
on the newcomer by his fellow-prisoners, and evil indeed was 
the lot of him who was unable to satisfy their demands. 

The keepers were no better, and were often accused of de- 
taining in their possession the heads and bodies of such as were 
executed for high treason, till they were putrid, “in order to 
enhance the sums first demanded from their relatives for them.” 
Moreover, ‘it was rumored through the prison that the head 
of Robert Emmet sold for £45 10s. od.!” 

There were three other city prisons—the Sheriffs’ Prison, 


the City Marshalsea, and the Four Courts Marshalsea, all of- 


which were appropriated to the use of debtors, ‘‘ of whom there 
was, in general, a considerable number.” 

These prisons, as well as Newgate, have long ceased to ex- 
ist. Kilmainham Gaol, so famous in our own time for the im- 
prisonment of Mr. Parnell and other Irish patriots, still remains 
and is no doubt, in the words of our author, as ‘‘ well adapted 
for the purposes intended”’ as it was a century ago, but death 
sentences are no longer carried out in front, but inside the 
walls of the gaol. 

The author of The Picture of Dublin regretted that the ad- 
vantages of the Union were not very conspicuous in 1811. 
On the contrary, he found that the peers and gentry were for- 
saking their splendid residences on the north side of the city, 
which were becoming fast overcrowded tenement houses. If 
he were alive to-day, he would see that ruin almost complete. 
The only thoroughfare which appears not to have changed ap- 
preciably is Sackville Street, now O’Connell Street, with the 
famous rotunda at the north end and Nelson’s Pillar in the 
middle of what is perhaps the widest thoroughfare in Europe. 
Looking at the old contemporary print and the modern pho- 
tograph, one sees little difference beyond what the electric 
cars have made. 

The Mansion House remains the same to all intents and 
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purposes as when it was occupied exclusively by full-blooded 
Tories. Amongst the portraits are those of Charles II., Wil- 
liam III., who presented the Lord Mayor of the day with a 
gold chain, which the latter’s successors have since worn, each 
occupant of the chair having added a link, and the Right Hon. 
John Foster, last Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. 
Foster had opposed the Union with England as bitterly as he 
had opposed the privileges of the Constitution to the Catholics, 
and with the same success. 

I find from a note by our anonymous author that “in con- 
sequence of Mr. Foster’s bringing forward, in the last Session of 
Parliament, the fifty per cent additional on windows, the hand- 
bill tax, etc. the Common Council, at their quarter assembly, 
in July, 1810, voted for Mr. Foster’s portrait to be taken down 
at the Mansion House!” 

Shades of Grattan and of Flood, the portrait of the “ In- 
corruptible John” removed ignominiously from the chamber 
where so often he had been an honored guest. Sic transit gloria. 

Lord Mayor’s Day was a century ago celebrated with much 
pomp on the 30th of September, on which day his lordship 
entered upon his official duties. According to our author 
“the procession on this occasion is worthy of the observation 
of strangers, when the Lord Mayor proceeds from the Mansion 
House to the Castle, in his state coach, with a band of music, 
attended by the aldermen and sheriffs, in their state carriages, 
and a train of carriages that make a long procession. His 
Lordship, on this occasion, is also attended by a foot com- 
pany of battle-axe guards, in ancient dress, that made a very 
curious appearance.” 

At the present day the ceremony, which takes place on New 
Year’s Day, is less picturesque, the glittering helmets and trap- 
pings of the Fire Brigade—said to be the best in Europe—now 
forming the most brilliant part of the show, since, some twenty 
years ago, the lining of the streets with troops and the gay 
cavalry escort were dispensed with. Neither do the Lord 
Mayor and his aldermen and sheriffs go any longer to drink 
copious draughts of claret in the wine cellars of the castle, as 
they were wont in the old days. 

Although, according to our author, “the removal of the 
parliament from the metropolis has proved very injurious to 
the trade of the city,’ Dublin a century ago must have pre- 
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sented a very animated appearance. There was a great number 
of mail and stage coaches plying through the city, in addition 
to jaunting—by English writers generally spelt jolting—cars 
and jingles, a curious kind of two-wheeled coach opening be- 
hind. The jingle is no longer to be found in Dublin, but it is 
still the most common vehicle in Cork, to which I believe it is 
indigenous. 

Besides these conveyances there were fly-boats on the canals, 
the delights of traveling by which have been immortalized by 
Lever. These fly-boats were not unlike in appearance the 
house boats which in summer-time line the banks of the Thames. 
They were drawn by horses and traveled about four miles an 
hour, from Dublin to the Shannon and to Athy and back. 
The rules to be observed by passengers were somewhat quaint. 
No servants in livery were allowed in the first-class cabin and 
dogs were to be paid for as passengers. No spirits, “plain or 
mixed,’ were to be sold on board, and wine only in pints, one 
to each passenger who dines on board. The party with whom 
Charley O’Malley traveled must have broken the latter regula- 
tion. No wine was allowed in the second cabin. 

The writer quaintly tells us that the Jews had no synagogue 
in Ireland, though they had a burying-ground near Ballybough- 
bridge in Dublin. A note by Mr. McVeigh corrects this state- 
ment, and informs us that the Jews established a synagogue in 
1833 in Dublin. A century ago there were published in Dublin 
thirteen newspapers and magazines. Of them only one, The 
Freeman’s Journal, now exists. There were eight private bank- 
ing houses, including that of the Right Hon. David Latouche 
and that of John Claudius Beresford, notorious for his savage 
treatment of the defected rebels. 

Amongst places of common resort outside Dublin are men- 
tioned Dunleary, now called Kingstown, in honor of George the 
Fourth’s visit, and Donnybrook where the famous Fair was held 
on the 26th of August in each year. The Fair Green is now 
covered with respectable red-brick houses, amongst which doubt- 
less the spirits of the departed rollickers creep, like the ghosts 
in Homer, sadly gibbering. 

One takes leave of this fascinating book with a feeling of 
tender regret for the old days, which, bad as they were in 
many respects, had still the charm of romance and daring ad- 
venture. 

















A BUSH HAPPENING. 


BY M. F, QUINLAN, 


We buried old Bob where the bloodwoods wave 
At the foot of the Eaglehawk ; 

We fashioned a Cross on the old man’s grave, 
For fear that his ghost might walk. . . .” 


was about five o’clock on a summer’s evening. 
All day long the sun’s rays had poured down out 
of a fierce blue sky, threatening to set alight the 
sunburnt plains. Not a cloud anywhere. Both 
bird and beast sat agape; and the silver myalls 
hung down their leaves, as if they too had had about enough. 
The thermometer was still up to some perilous figure, when 
suddenly—the sound of wheels broke upon the silence, and the 
mail coach lumbered up the narrow track. 

The Waitonga homestead was not on the line of route, 
therefore something must have happened to account for such 
a detour. 

On the shady side of the veranda sat a sunburnt looking 
figure, who in the intervals of absorbing a brandy. and soda 
was blowing rings of smoke into the air. His trained ear had 
caught the sound, but being a typical bushman he exhibited no 
surprise. Presently the coach turned the curve and finally came 
within speaking range. Without removing his pipe from be- 
tween his teeth, the man on the long chair lazily accosted the 
driver. 

“Hullo! Anything wrong?” 

‘‘ Sunstroke—lady passenger,” was the laconic reply. 

In an instant Dick Harrington was out of his chair, and in 
less time than it takes to tell he had given orders about the 
luggage, opened the coach door, assisted one lady to alight, 
and had carried another indoors and laid her on the sofa 
in the sitting-room. Then he sought out Sarah, the old black 
gin, and told her to prepare the big double room for the two 
ladies. That done, he sent over to the kitchen to order tea, 
and finally he made his way back to the sitting-room. 
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So far he had no idea who his guests might be. To judge 
by appearances they were sisters. Both were young; one of 
them married. Dick wondered who they could be. As there 
are not too many inhabitants out back, he proceeded to pass 
in review all those homesteads that lay within a two-hundred- 
mile radius. The result of his cogitations was that he was able 
to place his visitors as the wife and sister-in-law of Edward 
Stokes, owner of Ingalara—a big sheep-station a hundred miles 
to the northwest of Waitonga. He remembered hearing of 
Stokes’ marriage about a year ago. Miss Evans was a Sydney 
girl and a reputed heiress. There were only the two sisters, 
their father being Nathaniel Evans, the great wool king. Ev- 
ery one in the back country knew Nathaniel Evans by name, 
and there wasn’t a station hand but knew to the fraction what 
his income was. Out back the men’s hut is strong on statistics, 
and they flatter themselves on the accuracy of their informa- 
tion. For nowhere is the Government Blue Book—in which 
each man’s takings are duly entered—studied more assidu- 
ously. 

But even while Dick Harrington was busy sizing up his 
guests, he lost no time in administering what restoratives were 
possible. Of course there was no ice to be had. Ice doesn’t 
grow out back. Indeed it was hard enough to get water at 
Waitonga, the drinking supply being carefully nursed in water 
bags, which were hung up in the shade, where the hot, burn- 
ing wind played upon them. Coolness being therefore impos- 
sible, the next best thing was fresh air. So Dick pulled up the 
Venetian blinds and opened wide the French windows which 
led on to the veranda. Then, turning to the patient, he placed 
another cushion beneath her head and proceeded to manipulate 
bandages. 

“Sal volatile, or lead lotion, is what we want,” he said in 
a business-like tone. ‘‘ But this masculine establishment has its 
limitations. Cold water bandages must do.” 

“Do you think it will be serious?” asked his companion 
anxiously. 

“Not a bit,” was the answer. ‘‘She’ll come round all right.” 

“You see, my sister has never been up country before; 
_and we shouldn’t have traveled in such heat.” 

“* To-day was a bit of a scorcher,” admitted Dick; “and with 
the glass up to 120 degrees in the shade, a few sunstrokes are 
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inevitable. But there’s no need to be anxious about your sis- 
ter,” he added. ‘‘ All she needs is rest and quiet.” 

With that he led the way into the dining-room, where tea 
was already waiting. 

“Now that we’ve time for social amenities,” said Dick, 
“perhaps I ought to say that I have the pleasure of knowing 
who you are. It, therefore, remains for me to add that my 
name is Harrington: Dick Harrington—at your service!” 

Mrs. Stokes laughed. ‘‘ Yes, I know your name very well’’; 
she admitted, “ but I never thought I was to make your ac- 
quaintance in this fashion.” 

“The stars,” said Dick, ‘“‘ have been unusually propitious. 
And now—perhaps you’ll pour out tea; since no man can.” 

‘‘But what does the man do when he’s alone ?”’ asked Mrs, 
Stokes. 

“He reflects,” said Dick, “on the wisdom of the Book 
wherein it is written that it is not good for man to be alone.” 

“Oh! I’m glad at least that you are not a woman-hater. 
Because you'll have to keep us for a week anyhow! There’s 
no coach before then.” 

‘But why hurry away ?”’ said Dick. ‘‘ Miss Evans ought not 
to travel while this hot spell lasts. It wouldn’t be wise to risk 
a repetition of to-day’s mishap.” 

But Mrs. Stokes was firm. They must push on as soon as 
possible. Therefore he must hold himself prepared to drive 
them in to Dingalong on the following Tuesday. 

‘‘ How far is it from here?” she asked. 

“Not far,” said Dick; ‘‘twenty miles or thereabouts.” 

“That’s capital,” answered Mrs. Stokes. 

“Oh, yes”; said Dick, ‘‘it’s all right while this weather 
lasts, but it’s the devil and all when it rains—there’s no get- 
ting along in a buggy. The track is generally under water and 
the wheels get bogged.” 

“Very well,” laughed Mrs. Stokes, “if it rains we’ll swim! 
Now I must go and unpack.” 

So saying, she left him to his reflections. These, to judge 
by his expression of countenance, were not unpleasant. Indeed, 
he was just thinking that there were worse places in the world 
than the little homestead that lay at the back of beyond. Then 
he wondered how Miss Evans was— Yes; he liked the look 
of Miss Evans. And what a feather weight she was to carry! 
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Pretty hair, too; it felt so soft and silky when he had raised 
her head— No, he’d see she didn’t travel too soon. 

That evening Mrs. Stokes and he dined téte-a-téte, and after 
dinner Dick arranged the long chairs outside the sitting-room 
windows, where they conversed in low tones for an hour or 
two. The heat was still intense. So much so that sleep seemed 
out of the question. But as Miss Evans had now regained 
consciousness Mrs. Stokes decided on withdrawing for the night. 

Dick smoked on, however, with a contented mind while he 
watched the heavens blaze and the Southern Cross slowly dip 
towards the horizon. 

Breakfast at Waitonga was an early meal—at least for Dick, 
who usually had his at 5 A.M. Mrs. Stokes was to order hers 
whenever she was ready for it. But Mrs. Stokes now appeared 
at the open window. 

“‘How cam you cope with five chops this weather?” she 
asked. 

‘‘ Why,” answered Dick, “chops are only a foundation. At 
Waitonga the régime is: chops, devilled kidneys, an egg or 
two— But you must need your breakfast,” he added hastily, 
as he placed a chair for her, and begged her to begin with 
something adequate. Then, as he urged, she might top off 
with fruit. 

‘** And how is the invalid?” he asked. 

“The invalid,” said Mrs. Stokes, “is better. She has slept 
fairly well and she wishes you to know that she is a credit to 
your cold water bandages. She’ll get up later and will hope 
to see you this evening.” 

‘* Good,” said Dick, as he rose to go. ‘‘ You'll give what 
orders you please, and make yourself quite at home. There 
are a certain number of books and reviews scattered about the 
house, besides the box of books from the lending library.” 

Then he made his way down to the stock-yard to catch 
his horse, and five minutes later horse and rider were seen 
heading off towards the sky line. 

Miss Evans had more or less recovered by that evening. 
Indeed, she wanted to insist that she was well enough to go 
in to dinner. But Dick was firm. ‘‘Sunstrokes were his af- 
fair,” he said. ‘‘ Consequently she must obey orders.” He 
liked being in charge of Miss Evans. And she—? Well, 
Bessie Evans seemed to accept the position without any demur. 
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The next day Dick suggested that the two ladies would 
take their books and sit out of doors in the shade. ‘That is, 
if you can find any shade. And be sure,” he added vaguely, 
‘you cover up your heads.” 

“Cover up our heads?” reiterated Mrs. Stokes. ‘“ What do 
you mean?” 

‘“‘He evidently means us to adopt the native style of dress 
and wear blankets,” said Bessie. ‘‘ But,” she added, turning to 
Dick, ‘‘even the gins don’t wear them over their heads!” 

‘* Another thing,” said Dick, ignoring Bessie’s remark, ‘‘ don’t 
take any of those foolish sunshades. They’re no good for this 
weather. Let Polly give you two green-lined umbrellas.” And 
with this parting injunction, he left them. 

When he returned at 11:30 the ladies had not returned. 
So he lit his pipe and took possession of a shady corner of the 
veranda. Whew—w! what heat! Riding along through the 
scrub was like cantering through fire. He examined the backs 
of his hands. He had been careful to keep them in his trousers 
pockets as he rode: the horse always knows his way home, 
But in spite of his precautions the skin showed signs of being 


_scorched. Besides that, there is such a thing as the Barcoo rot, 


and Dick’s hands were not free from it. 

‘*T wonder when they’ll be back,” he said aloud as he 
studied his watch. “It’s almost lunch time now.” 

Then he remembered an order that he ought to have given 
cook, whereupon he raised his voice: 

“Here! Pollie! Nancy!—any one!” 

In answer to his summons a little black gin appeared, who 
immediately departed on her errand to fetch the cook; dart- 
ing across the glaring patch of sunlight with quick, silent feet. 
She did not return at once, and when she did she shook her 
head. 

‘Cook no come,” she said briefly. 

‘“‘Tell him to come at once, or be d d,”’ said Dick. 

Nancy grinned acquiescence, and smilingly disappeared. She 
liked this big feller boss. He didn’t talk much, but he always 
meant what he said. So she knocked at the inner door of the 
kitchen and waited. But cook wouldn’t answer, so she ran back 
again to her master. 

“Cook asleep, Boss. Him no speak.” 

At this point Dick slowly withdrew a pair of legs from the 


’ 
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long chair and leisurely made his way over to the servants’ 
quarters. 

The kitchen door stood ajar and the hot sun was streaming 
in, while opposite the entrance a huge fire roared in the open 
camp oven. The air felt as if it had been spooned up off the 
flames. The kitchen, however, was empty. The cook was evi- 
dently in his room having a time off. 

“Poor devil,” said Dick. ‘‘Can’t wonder if he does slack 
it a bit.” 

But as it was now lunch time, it was time he woke up, so 
Dick banged at the bed-room door with the full force of his 
fist. 

“Cook! Cook!” The summons sounded definite enough; 
but out back a man sleeps deep, and is not disturbed at 
trifles. Therefore Dick opened the door and went in. 

It was a hot, stuffy little room. The blinds were drawn 
down, with the idea of discouraging the flies, who, undeterred 
by the semi-darkness, claimed the room as their own. They 
seemed, in fact, to be abnormally active that morning. There 
was a drowsy, continuous duz—z—z—z all the time, which 
sound was accentuated and broken into by an occasional buzz! 
buzz!—short and sharp—as a bulky fly knocked itself bodily 
against the wooden ceiling. 

Coming out of the blinding glare it was difficult at first to 
discern anything in the little room. But as he became accus- 
tomed to the shaded light, Dick could just see the sleeping 
figure of the cook. He had taken up an easy position on the 
edge of the bed—evidently he was too sleepy to trouble about 
lying down—and had fallen asleep as he sat. 

The attitude somewhat appeased Dick. Had he been flat 
on his back, the siesta would have been premeditated. But 
sitting there with his elbow resting on the table close beside 
his bed, and his head on his hand, the position argued a mere 
impromptu. At the same time, he had no business to be asleep 
before lunch. So Dick strode across the room, seized him by 
the back of the neck, and shook him. 

“Here! wake up, you!—” Then he stopped. For the 
cook had fallen forward, his head butting Dick somewhere 
about the waist line. 

“‘Halloo!” said Dick thoughtfully. ‘‘So that’s your game, 
is it?” And without further remark he sauntered back to the 
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veranda, just in time to see Mrs. Stokes and Bessie making 
their way towards the house. 

“We've had a glorious morning,” called Bessie, “and I’ve 
fallen in love with your creek.” 

“You mustn’t do that,” said Dick. ‘‘It’s not proper.” 

““Why not?” said Bessie. 

“Because it shows a want of principle,” was the reply. 

‘And who is the best judge of principle, you or I?” 

“Well,” said Dick, “I'll put it to you. In this bare, lonely 
country there are not enough women to go round. And if one 
of these goes falling in love with promiscuous creeks— It fol- 
lows that she’s not playing the game.” 

‘Now, don’t argue,” said Bessie. ‘It’s too hot, and—and 
—my sister is hungry.” 

“Yes, indeed”; said Mrs. Stokes, “ ready to eat you out 
of house and home.” 

“Oh! that reminds me,” said Dick casually, “‘ what would 
you like for lunch?” 

‘* Why, bless the man! it’s lunch time now,” ejaculated Mrs. 
Stokes. 

“Yes, I know’’; said Dick. ‘“‘ But what would you like?” 

‘‘ We'd like anything you’d give us,” said Bessie. 

“Well,” replied Dick, ‘‘the point is, what can you cook?” 

‘“‘T wish you wouldn’t tease,” said Bessie. ‘ For I’m hungry, 
too.” 

“Same here,” asserted Dick, and he sat down again in 
the easy chair. ‘“ But the question is this: Can we manage 
with cold meat and no potatoes? Because that is all we’re likely 
to get.” 

“If you weren’t always spinning yarns,” said Bessie, “we 
might sometimes believe you.” And swinging her dainty sun- 
hat she sauntered off to her room. 

“‘Hang it all,” said Dick, “I never tell the truth, but it 
isn’t placed on the wrong side of the ledger.” 

“The moral of which is,” answered Mrs. Stokes, “that you 
should speak the truth oftener.” ; 

“‘Well, it’s quite true about lunch anyhow,” said Dick. 
“The cook’s on strike.” 

“What fun! Does he want more wages—or less work ?” 

“He didn’t say. He merely dispensed himself for to- 
day.” 
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‘* Bessie!” called Mrs. Stokes. ‘‘Do come. The cook’s on 
strike, and we’re to get our own lunch!” 

“‘I don’t believe it,” answered Bessie. ‘‘ It’s only another of 
Mr. Harrington's tales. I can’t imagine how he was brought . 
up!” And Bessie’s eyes took on a taunting expression that was 
distinctly provocative. ‘‘ Now, Sir! tell the truth; the whole 
truth; and nothing but the truth!” 

“All right,” said Dick resignedly. ‘‘ The cook’s dead.” 

‘‘ Dead/”’ It was Bessie’s voice, and the word came like a 
half cry. She had gone ashy white. Her breath came and went, 
and Dick noticed that she looked very small and frightened, as 
she sat there with parted lips. ‘“‘ Dead!” she whispered. 

“Yes”’; said Dick, ‘‘ dead as mutton.” 

For a few minutes no one spoke, and it seemed as if, among 
the group on the veranda a silent presence had obtruded itself, 
shutting out the sunlight with its gray wings outstretched. 

“ How awful!” said Mrs. Stokes presently. ‘‘ What was the 
cause ?” 

‘‘Heat apoplexy,” was the answer. ‘‘He was a great, hulk- 
ing brute, with a neck like a bull.” 

“When did you hear?” asked Bessie. 

“TI didn’t hear,” replied Dick. ‘‘I found him. He was sit- 
ting on the side of his bed. I thought he was asleep; but when 
I shook him he fell over—dead.” 

‘What did you do?” And even while Bessie framed the 
question, her eyes were filled with horror. 

“T heaved him back,” was the stolid reply. 

Dick was apparently surprised at so rudimentary a ques- 
tion. Like most of those who live out back he had no imagina- 
tion. His vision was bounded by facts. He was untroubled by 
alternatives. Whatever the difficulty, he only saw the one way 
out. 

“ After all, every man must die,” said Dick philosophically. 
“It might have been I—or you. It wasn’t; and I’m jolly glad. 
As for this poor devil, he probably wasn’t having much of a 
time. Being cook isn’t much of a catch this weather.” 

“I suppose the funeral will be soon?” said Mrs. Stokes 
presently. 

“Yes”; said Dick, ‘‘ fairly soon.” 

The mid-day siesta was not a success, so Dick suggested 
that the two ladies would camp out for tea. Accordingly they 
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all set out, Dick armed with a “billy” and a tea-basket, while 
Mrs. Stokes and Bessie grappled with umbrellas and sofa cush- 
ions. There was a shady nook Dick knew of not far away where 
the yellow mimosa hung down to the water’s edge, and here 
they elected to pitch their tent. Of course the creek was not 
what it was. For instead of the swift rushing stream that once 
swirled between the steep banks, and at times overflowed, flood- 
ing the surrounding plains and changing the face of the coun- 
try, here it was a poor little shrunken rivulet, creeping along 
between wide margins of sun baked clay. The clay was all 
cracked, and it cried aloud for the life giving showers. But 
no rain came to moisten the parched lips of the dying creek. 
Meanwhile it afforded a happy hunting ground for the great 
bull frogs, whose incessant croaking made the hot air throb 
again. 

From time to time Bessie would look up from her book to 
see a clumsy iguana stretch his head out of his hole by the 
clump of tiger ferns. Then, blinking his beady eyes in the 
sunlight he would shoot out his forked tongue as if he werea 
serpent getting ready to strike. But he never did anything 
- more than pretend, because an iguana is one of nature’s fools, 
being deficient in any concentrated sense of purpose. Bessie 
had no patience with such acreature. Therefore, the next time 
his head appeared, she threw a saucer at him. 

“Bessie! What ave you doing?” 

“I’m merely protesting at a negation,” was the reply. 

“‘But why protest with Mr. Harrington’s china?” 

‘Because I had nothing of my own to throw.” 

‘‘If you’re so destructive, he may not ask us again to stay.” 

**I didn’t know that he had asked us this time,” said Bes- 
sie, and she relapsed into her book. 

Meanwhile Dick Harrington had more serious details to con- 
sider. Dead men are soon buried out back, and within the 
next hour or two he must have things fixed up. At the other 
side of the homestead, further off from the creek, stood a sandy 
ridge. It was here that the grave must be dug. But first of 
all there was the death certificate to be considered. This should 
be signed by a doctor, or, failing him, by a magistrate. But 
the magistrate was no longer in the district; and the nearest 
doctor lived ninety miles away. A coffin? No time to makea 
coffin. The man must be buried that night. Then as regards 
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the grave. Who was to dig it? None of the station hands 
were available; and black boys will dig no graves. To thema 
white man is a god so long as he has life in him. But no 
sooner does the white man die, than the natives flee from him 
in superstitious fear. ‘‘ White feller tumble down, up jump 
devil- devil.” 

Therefore, Dick could look for no assistance from any of 
the blacks. Then he remembered that one of the native camp 
had brought in word the night before that two travelers were 
camped at the water hole. 

In the back blocks every man who has no visible means of 
support is known as a traveler; for to the democratic mind 
there is something indelicate in calling things by their right 
names. Therefore it matters not in the far Northwest whether 
a man is ‘‘on the wallaby ”’—an out-of-work, a tramp, a good- 
for-nothing ; the back country looks beyond these details and 
dignifies the passing unit by the generic title of traveler. So 
Dick ordered a black boy to ride down to the water hole and 
to tell the travelers that a white man was dead and would they 
come and dig a hole? 

An hour later the messenger returned. ‘The travelers were 
having a spell to-day, they might take the track to-morrow,” 
was the gist of their reply. 

At this intelligence Dick swore in that lurid undertone which 
is natural to the Northwest, and sent back word that if they 
didn’t come now, they could go to ; and that the pay was 
ten shillings each, exclusive of drinks. 

The terms being deemed satisfactory, the two travelers strolled 
up before sundown. They were unkempt looking ruffians, shock- 
headed and out at elbow, and each humped his bluey with 
cheerful indolence. 

They must see the dead man, they said, in order to make 
a hole to fit. So they looked at the dead man with critical 
eyes and took rough measurements; after which they liquored 
up and started in on the job. 

It was hot work, with the sun beating down on the heads 
of the gravediggers. And Dick Harrington had to stand over 
them to insure the task being done. But when they had got 
down about five feet, first one man and then the. other threw 
down his spade and struck for higher pay. 

“This was no work for a white man,” they protested. 
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“‘They’d been got at, and they’d be blowed if they’d do any 
more.” 

But Dick Harrington stood his ground. They had agreed 
to the arrangement, and he’d see them dead before he’d alter 
it. They could please themselves whether they settled with 
him or went on with the job. 

At the beginning of this interchange of remarks, the trav- 
elers showed signs of fight; but seeing an ugly light in the 
boss’ eye they decided to climb down. This they did in a 
double sense. 

‘ow deep, Guvnor?” came the query from below. 

“Nine feet,” said Dick, and he filled up each man with a 
long whisky. 

The grave was to be finished at 8:30, when the funeral was 
to take place. But before that Dick had to fill in the necessary 
papers, whereupon he found himself confronted with unlooked- 
for difficulties. 

What was the man’s name? Where did he come from? 
Had he any relatives? To all of which questions Dick could 
furnish no reply. In the men’s hut he was known as “Tubby.” 
To the sub-manager he was ‘‘Cook,” and no more. Dick had 
searched his pockets, but he had no letters. And subsequently 
he had rummaged in his trunk, but there were neither papers 
nor clue to establish the man’s identity. Therefore Dick did 
the best he could. He set down a vague declaration which 
was afterwards forwarded to a distant Justice of the Peace, to 
the effect that he thereby testified to the sudden death of the 
station cook, surname unknown, commonly called ‘“ Tubby.” 
Approximate age, 55. Cause of death, apoplexy. Died, 19th 
of December, 1907. Buried same date. 

These preliminaries accomplished, Dick gave his attention 
to the preparations for a cold supper, and when all was ready, 
he strolled down to the creek. 

‘‘Why didn’t you come in time for tea? ”’ asked Mrs. Stokes, 

“‘Been asleep,” said Dick, and he blinked his eyes to give 
color to the assertion. 

“Oh!” said Bessie. ‘Then you haven’t been chasing after 
cattle? Though why those unfortunate cattle require so much 
rounding up, is in itself a mystery. However, let that pass. 
Do look at the cross we’ve made to lay on the cook’s grave.” 

Dick looked and was touched in spite of himself. It was 
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so like a woman, he thought, this sentimentality of putting 
flowers on the grave of an unknown man. As if they would 
benefit anybody, still less the poor devil who would lie beneath 
them. But it was a tender thought; and the frail cross, fash- 
ioned in the wet fern and the sweet-smelling wattle, was the 
only sacred emblem the grave would ever know. And Dick 
liked to think that the sign of redemption should have been 
twined by a woman’s hand; and it seemed natural, too, that 
Bessie should have. done this thing. 

“Queer things, women,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Hearts as soft 
as putty; but as for driving them—give me a dozen brumbies.” 

“I suppose he’ll be buried to morrow,” said Bessie tenta- 
tively ; “‘or is it the next day?” 

*‘ About then,” said Dick. And they all went back to the 
homestead. 

Supper over, Dick excused himself on the plea of having 
business letters to write. 

“But I ought to have worked them off by ten o'clock,” 
he said, “‘and if you’re not in a hurry to go to bed, we might 
have some reading. Do you like Paterson?” 

“TI don’t know him,” said Bessie. 

‘Don’t know him?” ejaculated Dick. ‘‘ Don’t know Pater- 
son, and you an Australian girl?” 

“Well,” said Bessie in self-defence, ‘I was brought up in 
England, so how could I know him?” 

“That’s no excuse,”’ was Dick’s reply. ‘‘ He’s read in Eng- 
land; for even the slow-going English public has sense enough 
to appreciate his stuff. Why,” said Dick, warming up to his 
subject, ‘until you know Paterson and Lawson—” 

“I don’t know Lawson either,’ interrupted Bessie defiantly. 
‘So now you may spurn me as an intellectual outcast.” 

“Of course, I wouldn’t expect you to be enthusiastic about 
Lawson,” said Dick in a more conciliatory tone. ‘“ The two 
men represent the two opposite poles of thought. One is an 
idealist; the other a realist. Lawson says true things—grue- 
some things—and Lawson sticks. You can’t get away from his 
facts. When he describes anything, he makes you see it with 
his eyes. What he shows you is not easily forgotten. But 
with Paterson—well, he deals with the poetic side of things. 
We must certainly have some of Paterson to-night.” 

So saying, Dick groped for his pipe in a succession of pock- 
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ets, and whistling a cheerful ditty he made his way across to 
the servants’ quarters. On the sand-ridge beyond the two trav- 
elers were still at work. 

“‘I do wish,” said Bessie presently, ‘‘ that Dick Harrington 
were not quite so severe. How could } be expected to know 
these wretched poets he thinks so much of?” Then, after a 
pause and in a more spirited tone: ‘“ After all, perhaps, these 
two are the only ones Dick Harrington knows!” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” agreed Mrs. Stokes. ‘“ He’s a protec- 
tionist to the back-bone; and to praise local talent is only an- 
other way of supporting home industries.” 

But Bessie’s attention had wandered. She was following out 
her own train of thought. 

‘*I know I shall hate Paterson,” she said resentfully; ‘‘ be- 
sides which, I hate being read to. ‘Perish the poets,’ say I!” 

But notwithstanding her denunciation, Bessie got up and 
scanned the bookshelves, as if in search of a particular book. 
Then, as her fingers rested on a well-worn volume, she opened 
it at random and proceeded to curl herself up in an easy chair. 

Having read for a space, she laid down her book and re- 


‘marked that if Dick Harrington had been less emphatic, she 


might have agreed with his verdict. “As it is— Listen, 
Mary! It’s quite different from what you’d expect.” 

“How do you know what I expect?” asked Mary. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean that,” was the answer. ‘“‘I only mean 
that, in a curious sort of way, he seems to have caught the 
spirit of the back country—the silence, the stillness, the pene- 
trating melancholy. Listen to this scrap. It just makes you 
feel as if you were lying out in the open under a clump of 
myalls, with only a stretch of scrub between you and the sky 
line. And curving through the air wheel a flock of wild swans: 
a black streak against the blue. Listen! 


“The daylight is dying 
Away in the west; 
The wild birds are flying 
In silence to rest; 
In leafage and frondage, 
Where shadows are deep, 
They pass to its bondage— 
The kingdom of sleep. 
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And watched in their sleeping 
By stars in the height 

They rest in your keeping 
Oh, wonderful night.’ 


“Then,” said Bessie, ‘he goes on to describe the glamor 
that hangs over the silent places in spite of the heat and the 
dust; yes, and the flies and the snakes. He just takes no no- 
tice of these facts. He carries you beyond and translates the 
real hidden meaning of things. Of course he’s only voicing 
what every bushman must feel; but the bushman is not ana- 
lytical, so I suppose we ought to suffer the poets, if only for 
such lines as these: 


***When night doth her glories 
Of starshine unfold, 
’Tis then that the stories 
Of Bush-land are told. 
Unnumbered I hold them 
In memories bright, 
But who could unfold them 
Or read them aright ? 
Beyond all denials 
The stars in their glories 
The breeze in the myalls 
Are part of these stories. 
The waving of grasses 
The song of the river 
That sings as it passes 
For ever and ever, 
The hobble-chains rattle 
The calling of birds 
The lowing of cattle 
Must blend with the words. . . .’” 


Bessie’s eyes had taken on a new light as she read page 
after page. Every now and again she looked up at the clock. 
It still wanted a full half-hour to ten o’clock. 

And while the two women sat reading in the shaded light 
of the sitting-room, a silent little procession might have been 
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seen wending its way under shadow of the night from the ser- 
vants’ quarters to the sand-ridge beyond. 

Some of the station hands had come up from the men’s hut, 
a mile away; and on the shoulders of these six white men was 
carried a rough bier. To be accurate, it was the stable door 
which had been taken off its hinges in view of the solemnity of 
the occasion. On this door lay the dead man, rolled round in 
a colored blanket. Out back, when a man dies, he is frequently 
buried in his clothes. He goes down to his grave as‘he is. 
It saves trouble. And to obviate the difficulty of a coffin, the 
blanket which has covered him the night before is now wrapped 
round him for his last sleep. 

This custom is found more convenient by the man’s friends; 
but it necessitates additional labor on the part of the grave- 
diggers. The hole must be made deeper, if the dead is to 
sleep undisturbed. For, though superstition is rife among the 
majority of the black fellows, there are always individual na- 
tives who are ready to dig up the corpse for the sake of his 
clothes. Nine feet, however, is considered a safe depth. Even 
when the raiment is more desirable than that of the dead cook. 

That the news of the burial had reached the native camp 
further out was evident by the silent groups of bush gayloos who 
had come in to watch the ceremony. A semi-circle of camp-fires 
had been built within a hundred yards of the grave, and be- 
side these fires sat the blacks, with their gins and their pic- 
caninnies. Not a word was spoken; all were absorbed in the 
chief business of the evening. 

The two travelers were leaning on their spades, cursing the 
heat and the dead man, when the procession reached the grave- 
side. At a sign from Dick the bier was taken from the men’s 
shoulders, and the six white men closed round three sides of 
the door. 

This done, Dick gave the order to lower, whereupon the 
door was tilted up, and the body fell into the hole with a dull 
thud. 

At this, a whispered protest ran through the native groups. 
The blacks rose to their feet and pointed to the yawning 
grave: “ Blanket dudgeree/ Clothes budgeree/’’ And a smoth- 
ered groan expressed the native disapproval of the ways of the 
white man. 

“Fill in, boys,” said Dick; and again the gravediggers 
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bent to their task. Within half an hour the grave was filled 
in; not heaped up; only stamped level. For such was the 
contract. 

The white men had now gone home; Dick to the home- 
stead; the others to the hut. The blacks alone remained. 
And while the camp-fires flared in the darkness, the native 
groups sat around and watched the spot where the dead man 
slept. ‘‘ Would he emerge from his hiding-place?” they won- 
dered. ‘Would he cast off his covering of sand and work harm 
among them? Surely the white man was great, and who could 
stand against him?” 

So they kept guard throughout the night above the lonely 
grave on the ridge, while the homestead was wrapped in 
slumber. 

Without a prayer or a word of hope had the dead man 
been laid to rest. Soon his place of burial would be but a 
forgotten patch of scrub; since 


“‘There’s never a stone by the sleeper’s head, 
There’s never a fence beside ; 
And the wandering stock on the grave may tread 
Unnoticed and undenied. . . .” 


In the lonely stretches of the back-country it is the living 
alone that count; for is it not written: ‘‘the living are few 
but the dead are many”? 
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WRT,” it is written, ‘‘has many infamies”; but the 
most unspeakable of them, the true infanda that 
lock the lips of the wise to silence or despair, 
are not necessarily the most shocking. If morals 
have too often taken hurt through art’s pervers- 
ity, they have nearly as often re-asserted themselves; and the 
essential decency of human nature has saved both art itself and | 
the profounder issues of life by refusing to acquiesce content- 
edly in a lie. The same thing, unfortunately, cannot be said 
when religious beliefs are in question; for the average man is 
seldom as shrewd in these matters as he is single-hearted and 
good. <A distorted symbol of faith will hold his allegiance, or 
be accepted, at least, as conjecturally true, where a correspond- 
ing symbol of conduct would scarcely fail to excite incredulity 
or scorn. So much easier is it to do right than to think right, 
so much easier to love God, as a great Italian humanist has 
reminded us, than, by reflecting upon Him, to define Him with 
satisfaction to the inquisitive self. A like limitation wouid 
seem to prevail, also, when one has to deal with alien creeds. 
Omne ignotum pro malefico might be said, with slight variation 
of the Tacitean formula, to be the law of our generalization in 
judging of other men’s faiths: we readily believe evil of what 
we have never taken the pains to understand. Bigotry and 
prejudice may not, indeed, be mutually convertible terms; but 
they are closely related; for, if the former can be met by con- 
tact and the knowledge that humanizes, the latter must surely 
die when it has been answered by patient and charitable criti- 
cism; and been blown upon, let us add, by the Spirit of God. | 
It is not so many months since the present writer called at- 
tention in these pages to a notable instance of this graceless 
bias of the sectarian mind. Speaking of the Catholic concep- 
tion of the Christian priesthood, as contrasted with that ridic- 
ulous portrayal of it which survives as part of the Protestant 
tradition of our day, he endeavored to show by reference to 
such historical data as might be supposed to be within reach 
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of the ordinary inquirer, how a perverse but ingenious carica- 
ture, roughly sketched at first in mere wantonness, and without 
any after-thought of disloyalty to the idea that gave meaning 
to the thing in itself, came at last, by an unhappy concourse 
of events, to be accepted in all seriousness by the Protestant 
imagination as the only true account of one of the most vital- 
ly representative institutions of our ancient faith. The article 
was a modest attempt to do for religious dissidents what is 
often done with advantage for the dissidents of secular life. 
It was essentially an eirenicon; an effort to meet a prejudice 
by indicating the unworthy and somewhat irrelevant circum- 
stances that had contributed toits growth. In the present pa- 
per it is hoped that the argument may be carried a step fur- 
ther. The reader’s attention will be directed to the not unin- 
teresting and, in some respects, most remarkable psychological 
data to be found in the mental attitude of both parties to the 
misunderstanding, caricaturist and caricatured alike. In the 
case of the caricaturist, at least, it may be admitted at the out- 
set that the data in question have undergone a notable change 
since the spacious and over-reckless times in which they first 
betrayed themselves, 

Many things have contributed to bring such a result about. 
The rhythmic tendency to reaction—a psychological trait to be 
taken into account when dealing with races no less than with 
individuals—increased human intercourse, the spread of knowl- 
edge, the growth of ideas, democracy, general education, and 
the wider feeling for liberty which has resulted from the en- 
forcement of the principle of political toleration throughout 
’ English-speaking lands—these things have so profoundly af- 
fected the present generation, even in religious matters, that 
mere bigotry has become a kind of anachronism in consequence, 
and an educated man will resent few charges more keenly than 
that of being a zealot in his creed. One need not stop to chal- 
lenge in detail the evidence for this statement. The facts are 
there, and the altered outlook, in a sense, is there also; ex- 
plain them as we will. Priests are no longer proscribed or 
hunted; they live in the open; they come and go; they plan 
and build and sit in committee; they speak out their thoughts, 
or write them, according to their bent; they are accepted as 
good citizens, in fine; and as a class they are sincerely held in 
honor, some of them in very great honor, even in communi- 
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ties where the feeling of the Catholic for his religion is secretly 
despised as mere superstition, and where the level of spiritual 
intelligence is not very high. What is more noteworthy still, 
priests perform their mystical functions with a certain publicity 
and blaze of circumstance; they confess and anoint the sick in 
the hospitals and offer like evangelical service to the victims of 
the modern street; they institute processions with banners and 
religious emblems; they offer Mass on battleships or in military 
camps; they have been invited to preach before Protestant uni- 
versities, and they have even been known to open legislative 
assemblies in America with prayer. 

All this is quite true; and yet it may be asked: Is the 
priesthood, as such, coming to be better understood—under- 
stood, we mean, on its essentially mystical side, the only side 
which inspires the Catholic with {concern for its good name? 
Is it safer to-day from misconception, more immune from the 
cruelty of caricature, than it was, say, a brief generation ago? 
One might easily recur for answer to the strange prejudices 
that swarm to the surface whenever the calm of religious waters 
is troubled by educational storms, as they are at this moment 
in England, as they might be at any time in America, were 
priests here a less forbearing class than over-much misunder- 
standing has taught them to be ina spiritually obtuse, but sub- 
stantially well-intentioned, population like our own. Having no 
wish, however, to decide a plain matter by an array of conten- 
tious instances, we prefer to direct the detached observer to those 
quieter paths of imaginative prose literature where the thovghts 
of the great non-Catholic heart are all unconsciously revealed. 

Within the past five years that large and uncritical portion 
of the reading world which derives its religion, like its science, 
from the too-pellucid wells of brave romance, has had its thirst 
quenched by a dozen different stories, the greater number of 
them works of more than every-day merit, in which the Catho- 
lic idea of the priesthood has been travestied in a series of 
situations that can be justified neither on the score of good 
art, nor of accurate knowledge, nor—since this also is an ad- 
mitted ground for the making of many books—of decent and 
soft going commercialism. These books were loudly heralded 
at the time of their publication, and appeared to enjoy a well- 
deserved vogue. They were praised in reviews more or less 


conventionally superlative, as is the manner of those hapless 
VOL. LXXXVII.—42 
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and not always omniscient scribes who must do these things or 
starve; and in one or two instances that we could name, they 
were gravely commended—zorrescimus referentes—by certain 
weekly Catholic periodicals, from which one had a right to ex- 
pect a more considered verdict. No fewer than five of these 
“ disedifying tales” have issued from the press within the past 
eighteen months; and if we select these last for especial notice, 
in lieu of their predecessors, it is not because of any greater 
literary excellence they reveal, but rather because of a certain 
naive obliquity of vision wherever a priest holds the stage that 
ought to be interesting to Catholics as tending to explain so 
much of the perverted artistry and false psychology from which 
they and the articles of their creed are still condemned to suf- 
fer in an essentially truth-loving time. 

The particular books in question are Mr. Robert Hichens’ 
Garden of Allah; Mr. George Moore’s Lake; Mr. Temple 
Thurston's Apple of Eden; Mr. H. A. Hinkson’s Father Alphon- 
sus; and Madame Dickinson Bianchi’s Modern Prometheus. The 
chronological order of their publication which we have given, 
would seem inversely to indicate also the relative order of their 
merit; for Madame Bianchi’s tale is artistically too crude a 
creation to be spoken of in the same breath with the other 
books, and calls for notice in the present connection chiefly be- 
cause of the significant light it sheds upon some of those 
masked survivals that one often meets with in other directions 
of the Puritan New Engiand soul. 

As the scope of the present paper is neither literary nor 
directive, but expository for the most part, and, if critical at 
all, only in a psychological way, we shall not stop to summar- 
ize these stories by giving an outline of their plots. Readers 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD are probably familiar with them; 
and it will be enough to remark, therefore, that all five are 
love tales in which a priest enters as protagonist. Not one of 
them could be described as romantic, either in the technical or 
in the popular sense of that word; but Mr. Moore, with his 
neo-Celtic craze for the symbolic aspect of things, and Mr, 
Hichens, with his feeling for desert color and environment, the 
appropriate frame-work, it would appear, for the sad picture 
he gives us of a Trappist soul at odds with fate, have come 
perilously near to that most difficult yet always questionable 
achievement in art, the sustained parable with its inevitable 
moral all but pointed at the close. There is, of course, a plaus- 
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ible attempt at actuality, if not at realism, and with the ex. 
ception of Madame Bianchi, whose essays in that direction are 
of the dear old-fashioned and righteously blundering sort, the 
authors show an acquaintance with the outer mechanism of 
Catholicism which is creditable alike to their honesty and to 
their instinct for literary art. This is no more than one has a 
right to look for from writers of their peculiar experience of 
life; and in the case of Mr. Moore even the least discerning 
reader will recognize that his knowledge is too intimate, too 
assured, too vital, in a word, ever to have been acquired by 
any less infallible channel than heredity and early training. 
We think it worth while to insist upon these facts, because 
their due consideration will lend point to the admission that 
there is no evidence whatever in any of these tales, not even 
in The Modern Prometheus, of the accusing or denunciatory spirit. 
The Catholic susceptibility that would take offence on that score 
would be acute indeed. A delicate, yet compellingly human 
problem is approached in that impersonal yet compellingly hu- 
man way, which is supposed to make for success in art. The 
success is not apparent, and the esthetic result is challengeable 


‘to a marked degree. 


Is it the art that is at fault? Orthe deeper something, the 
psychology, let us say, which robust art ever instinctively obeys ? 
Or is it, perhaps, the more mysterious something that is lack- 
ing, the sense of religion, namely, which the healthiest art 
must live by and glorify, or fail utterly to realize its dreams? 
There is not an educated Catholic, however feeble his grasp of 
the essential meaning of his faith might be, who would not 
answer that a genuine clue would inevitably be found in that 
last suggestion, and possibly in all three, since all three are so 
vitally related. The fact is, that not one of these authors has 
really apprehended the mystical secret of Catholicism, even on 
its most abstract and notional side (the side, that is, on which a 
detached scholar might be expected, on purely natural grounds, 
to come closest to it); and this is as true of Mr. Moore with 
his implied claim of esoteric knowledge, as it is of Madame 
Bianchi with her ‘‘Summerfield” outlook and her somewhat 
banal rhapsodies over Franciscan renunciation and early Um- 
brian art. We do not wish to imply that Catholicism may not be 
sympathetically expressed in thought formulas and art-symbols 
without being first accepted as an obedience of faith. Radiant 
spirits here and there have accomplished the thing before now; 
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though the achievement has never been so complete, we imagine, 
as to deceive the children of the household itself. What we do 
contend is that a very much larger measure of knowledge is 
needed, perhaps we should say a very much larger gift of insight, 
than-any that our authors seem capable of acquiring in the 
several frames of mind that went to the making of these books; 
and the proof of it is to be found in their clumsy treatment of 
that most elusive of problems, whether one views it from the 
standpoint of the historian, the psychologist, the artist, or the 
theological ascetic—the celibacy, namely, of the Catholic 
clergy. Save in Zhe Modern Prometheus the theme in each in- 
stance centers, curiously enough, in the self torment of a priest 
who discovers, or thinks he discovers under the stress of passion 
and environment, that life.and ecclesiasticism and the never too- 
impossible “she” have conspired to turn him into a spiritually 
ill-fitting peg in a correspondingly irksome and ill-fitting hole. 

In no case can any of the tales be described as pleasant. 
Mr. Hichens and Mr. Hinkson, however, have given us the 
least offensive, Mr. Moore and Mr. Thurston the most cynical 
and perhaps least fortifying presentment of what must always 
be eschewed as an artistically contentious matter. Mr. Moore’s 
treatment of the problem is larger; and it might even be said 
to go deeper than that of the others; but it is not on that ac- 
count less irritating or even less futile. He sets before us the 
spectacle of a priest in slow but inevitable revolt against the 
celibate obligations of his state. The idea is not new; though 
the setting is full of interest. One feels, however, as the story 
develops, that one has been introduced into a world of almost 
transparent symbols. As in the old moralities, as in so much 
of the revived Irish folk lore of the neo-Celtic movement with 
which Mr. Moore has endeavored to identify himself, the char- 
acters have too much breadth; they are not personalities, but 
types; and what is worse, we soon realize that they are in- 
tended to be types. The voice of the moralist, a very un- 
lovely and inverted moralist, cries through each plausible mask. 
This priest, we are all but told, is every priest. Is it any 
wonder that the psychologist in us, or the man-of-the-world— 
if we keep so convenient a demon for Socratic self-illumina- 
tion at such junctures—should be up in arms? 

Allegemeinhett may, as the great Winckelmann has told us, be 
more than a counsel of perfection in art; but it may lead, too, 
te morally unesthetic results! Healthy human nature is not 
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sex-haunted, save for certain not wholly inevitable but perfectly 
commonplace crises in its growth; and it is mere pruriency to 
select these moments for perpetuation at the hands of art. If 
they must be depicted, it ought to be in contra- position, so to 
say. They may serve as the foils of more abiding things. 
They may give emphasis to the soul which they were made to 
minister to, but surely not to over-rule. Nympholepsy is under 
an eternal taboo; and tricking it out in a cassock will not add 
appreciably to its charm. But this is not the sum of Mr. 
Moore’s offence in this matter. For good or for ill the Catho- 
lic Church seems to have put withes upon his soul. Her feel- 
ing for chastity is his veiled obsession; but he cannot bring 
himself to see the mystery with her eyes. His celibate in re- 
volt, therefore, is but the artistic embodiment of a wider and 
more consistent disavowal, to which, as one perceives, the poign- 
ancy of circumstance and character has only too obviously 
pricked him on. The priest’s repudiation of his vows is in- 
tended logically to be viewed as a break with the all-pervading 
supernaturalism of his earlier life; though it is somewhat dis- 
ingenuously represented as nearly blighting the sheathed viril- 
- ity of the man before the ultimate self is fully awake. How 
that ultimate self is arrived at is no concern of oursnow. The 
incident of the final denudation and plunge into the waters of 
the lake is, of course, very brazen, very mocking, and very 
Mooresque; but whatever we may think of it from the crafts- 
man’s point of view, it serves to throw into relief the author’s 
fundamentally grotesque conception of the celibate ideal as an 
institution of the sacerdotal life. Stripped of all adventitious 
mystery, that ideal has become for Mr. Moore, as for so many 
other essentially secular minds in our day, a mere burden or 
servitude imposed upon healthy human nature by a relentless 
and highly developed instinct of ecclesiasticism which turns 
men into machines and sex into hourly material for casuistry. 
It is, therefore, neither a grace nor a virtue, much less a heroism ; 
but a uniform or habit of soul, to be doffed at last at the sum- 
mons of opportunity like the discarded clerical garments in our 
story, which are left so bafflingly, and yet for a sign to be in- 
terpreted, as they lie there upon the hither bank. 

Of Mr. Thurston’s book, Zhe Apple of Eden, there is little 
to remark. It is a good study, rather than a good story; and 
though inferior in literary merit to Mr. Moore’s, it challenges 
comparison with The Lake, in that it deals with a kindred 
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theme and reveals a familiarity with certain aspects of the men- 
tal and religious environment of the Irish priest not usual in 
those who have been educated outside of an Irish seminary. 
It must be said, however, that here the likeness ends; for not 
only is the atmosphere of both stories perceptibly different, 
but the progress of the priest’s passion is sketched—it can hardly 
be said to be drawn—with a relentlessness and a sense of act- 
uality entirely worthy of a more wholesome theme. On grounds 
of mere taste, too, and quite apart from the larger problem 
created by the choice of subject, it might be contended that 
the element of sex is unduly thrust forward. Indeed one can 
almost detect a note of truculence, scientific truculence, from 
the very beginning, as of one who is unpleasantly conscious 
of being possessed of all the facts of a case, and whois deter- 
mined to make his evidence tell. That is not a good mood for 
a maker of plain tales; and it is precisely this defect, we think, . 
this lack of sympathy, as we must call] it, with the profounder 
religious question involved in the plot, that leaves upon the read- 
er’s mind a general suggestion of delicately malign portraiture, 
which amounts in substance to the thing that we call caricature. 

Mr. Hichens and Mr. Hinkson have so little in common, 
whether as literary artists or interested spectators of Catholicism, 
that it may seem like forcing a remote matter to couple their 
names in an argument like the present. Zhe Garden of Allah, 
at any rate, is too extraordinary a piece of writing, considered 
as mere prose, to be thrown into the same scale with so mod- 
est an essay in story-telling as Father Alphonsus. Its pervading 
air of mysticism, its haunting undernote of sin, its sustained 
premonition of spiritual disaster, to say nothing of its extraordi- 
nary power of word-painting, and the use to which its versatile 
author puts that rare and perilous gift in order to make fea- 
tureless places live and desert landscapes throb with religious 
emotion, almost preclude the idea of comparison with the less 
pretentious, but not necessarily less serious, work. Yet, because 
both books deal with the same sad business of a priest’s fall, 
and deal with it reverently, if ineffectually, we think it will make 
our meaning clearer if we discuss them together and not apart. 
We are not sure that an author’s personal and private experi- 
ence of life should be expected to furnish more legitimate ma- 
terial for a final judgment of his work than his personal and 
private creed should do. There are circumstances, no doubt, in 
which knowledge of this intimate sort will greatly help one in 
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the business of interpretation; but where is one to draw the 
line? Not convention only, but psychology as well, erects a 
barrier here which the curious will not seek too anxiously to 
over-pass. The finished work, as every artist knows, is seldom 
an adequate transcript of the mental cartoon it was intended to 
body forth. Ideas, like words, are wilful and not perfectly 
manageable things; they have a significance and objectivity of 
their own which is often latent, even to the most wizard un- 
derstanding that conceives them. 

We have no means of identifying the immediate sources from 
which Mr. Hichens drew the materials for his unusual story; 
but his treatment of the situation throughout is plainly intended 
to be reverent, even where it is not intimate and sure. To lay 
bare with any hope of full esthetic satisfaction to a Catholic 
reader the mystery of a Trappist’s mind would be an achieve- 
ment even for a genius in hagiography. To follow that mind 
understandingly along a path of deliberate and very self-willed 
revolt against the twice coercive sanctities of its priestly and 
religious vows would need the insight of a Shakespeare and the 
mystical candor of a St. Teresa fused into one. That a writer 
of Mr. Hichens’ gifts should have attempted it and come pain- 
fully short of even artistic plausibility in the net result, may 
be no disgrace, indeed; but surely it conveys a warning. And 
precisely the same stricture must be made in the case of Mr. 
Hinkson’s quieter, but no less disturbing, apologue. Here we 
have two writers of strikingly diverse antecedents and native 
equipment, differing as completely in temperament and artis- 
tic predilection, as they probably do in actual religious experi- 
ence of life, girding themselves for the same delicate task and 
conveying practically the same identical impression of futility 
in the end. What does it mean? the educated Catholic is 
compelled to ask. What can it mean, but this: that some mat- 
ters are beyond the interpretative function of art, and should be 
left austerely alone ? Sacerdotal celibacy is one of these things ; 
and every Catholic knows instinctively the reason why. It is the 
eternal problem of balance between reticence and choice; the 
two poles about which the artist’s heaven inevitably revolves. 

We once heard a witty person declare that the idea of a 
priest in love would be as ridiculously unmanageable, even in 
a great story-teller’s hands, as the notion of an infant Jupiter 
down with the measles. Not every reader, we suppose, will be 
prepared to accept so flippant a pronouncement. It is much too 
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sweeping, for one thing; because there is no telling beforehand 
what genius will do, even with the least inspiring of situations; 
and it confuses, moreover, the drift of two distinct emotions 
which play a various function in the economy of art. Love, 
after all, is something more than a pathological incident, and 
will fit into no convenient category of infantine complaints. No 
doubt it has its element of comedy, not to say of comicality; 
but it will not be laughed out of life or art so long as it re- 
mains the one most serious experience, short of marriage, which 
is supposed to safeguard it, or death, which is supposed to trans- 
form it, that the individual spirit can show. It is precisely be- 
cause it is so serious a thing, so universal in its power for good 
or ill, that poets and writers of romance will turn from time to 
time to the celibate soul to study its more elementary effects 
there, as scientists are said to study the more mysterious aspects 
of light in the dark. But, while that will explain the curious 
propensity that leads so many of us, writers and readers alike, 
into forbidden fields, it will not account for the failure which 
awaits all those who make the sacrilegious attempt. One must 
try to get behind the Catholic idea of celibacy to understand 
that; and who short of a saint is equal to so tremendous a task ? 

It hardly seems fair, we admit, especially when one is pro- 
fessing to outline the metaphysic of an intricate problem, which 
is partly literary and something more, to inject an element 
of religious mysticism into it at the start; but unless we 
are prepared for so apparently arbitrary a proceeding in the 
present instance, we might as well give up the quest. For 
celibacy may be approached from a dozen different scientific 
standpoints without yielding up the heart of its mystery or 
affording the vaguest clue to anybody but a Catholic who con- 
fesses that he cannot put his deepest feelings about it into 
words. One may write a history of it and make a fine farrago 
of scandal, as has been done, in our times, without so much as 
creating a qualm in the consciences of those who are jealous 
of its good name as an institution of the Church; one may dis- 
cuss its pathology, and succeed only in diverting the morbid 
or the prurient; or one may approach it from its psycholog- 
ical side, if it have one—for our own suspicion is that age 
cannot wither, nor custom stale the infinite variety of char- 
acter content to pace beneath its yoke, which is tantamount to 
saying, surely, that it has no psychology worth studying apart 
from human nature in the gross—but, if one will, one may ap- 
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proach it from this essentially latter day, yet very conjectural, 
side; and when the book is written, and a grave university 
scholar has noticed it here and there, whole troops and batal- 
lions of celibates will read it and poke fun at one another out 
of its pages, while they laugh delightedly over its solemn per- 
versions of innocent and commonplace fact; or one may take 
it up on its politico-ecclesiastical side and descant appositely, 
and with reference to current tendencies, upon the machine- 
like efficiency and noiseless despatch with which it has equipped 
the smooth running wheels of Roman Christianity ; or one may 
raise the question of its ethical significance under the changed 
values of modern society and talk speciously of the hurt it does 
to industrial interests, or to civic enthusiasm, or to the State at 
large; one may discuss it under any or all of these phases in 
turn; but unless the religious or traditional sense of it is kept 
bravely in mind, the argument will go to pieces and leave the 
Catholic who listens to it full of deep resentment, as invari- 
ably happens when the man of faith stoops to battle with the 
man of trumpery facts, who trusts only to logic and walks by 
sight. Indeed, it is this religious sense of celibacy, which we 
have also called the traditional or Catholic sense, which con- 
stitutes the whole of our argument against the books, be 
they histories, or poems, or scientific studies, or novels, or 
anything else you will, that attempt to reduce a mystical and 
high matter to an affair of categories or symbols, and that make 
such a mess generally of a doctrine of which it was said so 
inscrutably in the beginning of Catholic things, and with such 
a touch, almost, of divine disdain at the world’s probable 
reading of it, gud potest capere, capiat/ These men have never 
taken it; they have not understood. Renunciation, which is 
not the least of the notes by which the Incarnation first won 
a hearing in the hearts of the elect, has come, through the 
slow, but inevitable, growth of Catholic consciousness, brooding 
for over a thousand years on the matter, to be a badge and a 
note also of the priesthood by which that Mystery of Mys- 
teries is renewed hourly, one might say, to the world. Even if 
we did not have the two or three austere sayings that sum up 
our Lord’s mind on the point with such a show of finality, the 
unmistakable drift of the New Testament writings, and the 
whole of that sub-apostolic literature, which surely may be 
taken as a mirror of the Church’s earliest impressions of evan- 
gelical ideals, would more than justify the celibate discipline 
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which clothes even the least spiritual of our priests with certain 
Gospel lineaments and a suggestion of other-worldliness that 
mere flesh and blood find difficult to understand. 

Such in temper, at least, is the habitual attitude of the Catho- 
lic towards an institution which existed as an instinct long be- 
fore it took definite shape for him as an ecclesiastical idea. 
Linked as it is with his ineradicable prejudices in favor of chas- 
tity, it has become a kind of Shekinah to the Holy of Holies 
in his eyes, and the mere thought of touching it, or of hold- 
ing it up as subject to possible defilement through the sins of 
a weak or renegade will, fills him with angry dismay. Art, he 
feels, has but a restricted franchise, at the very utmost, over 
such a subject. What murder and other primary offences against 
nature or life were to the Greek, what adultery has ever been 
to the Christian, that is a breach of celibacy ever likely to 
be to the Catholic that knows. It may, though we are not 
sure, be viewed with horror from afar; it may be spoken of 
with detestation and under the breath, as it were; it must never 
be dragged out coldly or crudely before the spectators’ eyes, or 
be clothed with false sentiment, or be wrapped up in symbols 
that blind one to its essential difformity from the types that 
spell progress because they lead up to the returning Christ and 
the ultimate triumph of His law. To insist upon considerations 
like these is not to be narrow-minded, but great-hearted; be- 
cause it points the way to those larger liberties that can be 
enjoyed only through the restraints of sane ethics and equally 
sane art. 

And what we have said of priestly celibacy applies with slight 
modification to the thing known as ecclesiasticism and its treat- 
ment at the hands of the non-Catholic maker of tales. It is 
the old-fashioned Protestant who is still the worst offender on 
this score; though the spread of cheap knowledge and the wider 
opportunities for intercourse, which even the poorest enjoy in 
these days, render his lapses somewhat less flagrant than they 
were formerly wont to be. The elaborate regard for obedience, 
the Latin sense for discipline, as it is called, which makes up 
so much of the actual life of the Roman Church, is naturally 
an alien and forbidding thing to races that have been taught to 
look upon the unlimited right of private initiative as one of 
the most precious heirlooms of their Protestant faith. Yet one 
needs to be reminded that in actual practice the yoke sits very 
lightly and the discipline scarcely irks, not because the Catho- 
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lic type of character is of a pliable or servile cast, but because 
these obediences of intellect and will are rightly apprehended as 
part of the more general loyaity which faith enjoins towards 
Christ. Catholics undoubtedly do Jove their Church, and may 
even be charged with a certain zeal of the Gospel which must 
look to the outsider like covert proselytism; but so far are they 
from resorting to secret or unworthy means to compass their 
ends in this matter, that they might be accused of a certain 
antecedent brutality in the recklessness with which they too 
frequently offer strong meat to those who might much better 
be nurtured on more innocent food. It is often insinuated, and 
we think with some apparent show of truth, that hereditary 
Catholics have been at times unsympathetic in their general 
behavior towards converts. Some English Catholics certainly 
were in the old Tractarian days; and we have never heard that 
their descendants have shown a tendency to mend on this score. 
The Irish peasant and middle classes, one of the most intelli- 
gently robust types of adherent that Rome has ever known, 
whether in their own land or abroad, are said to be equally 
apathetic towards the religious stranger in their gates. They 
will argue, and argue very brilliantly sometimes; but some of 
them betray little of the convert-making bent; and their atti- 
tude towards many an honest inquirer is at times vitiated by 
a fondness for humorous paradox and a disposition to smooth 
away all difficulties by a persistent reference to the catechism 
or a suggested visit to the priest. The American Catholic is, 
indeed, both more condescending and more scientific in these 
matters; but we doubt if even he, in all instances, can be 
called a great hunter of souls. 

The Jesuit and the Italian upper clergy, however, are popu- 
larly supposed to be our great confusion in this scandalous 
business; and in Madame Bianchi’s book we have a fresh par- 
able showing us how the whole thing is managed in the case 
of an argumentative American girl who falls a victim for a few 
breathless weeks to the wiles of an equally argumentative Father 
Benardino.* The details of this curious anachronism of a story 


* Madame Bianchi’s qualifications for the task of interpreting Catholic feeling and belief 
to her American readers may be inferred from the following unexplained anomalies of her 
story. The indescribable Jesuit, who is a chance guest in an Italian wayside inn, remember, 
is armed with what appear to be unusual ‘‘ faculties’ in the ordinary dispensation of the sac- 
taments. He occupies a confessional in the church of another order, and exercises, moreover, 
a mysterious supervision over the conduct of an indiscreet Franciscan novice who, in his turn, 
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are unimportant to our present purpose; and we shall confine 
our attention entirely to Father Benardino, who is depicted in 
many pleasant terms which. practically amount to this: that he is 
handsome, worldly-wise, austere, and fanatical to a grotesquely 
un-Jesuitical degree. And yet the author describes him for us 
as a Jesuit; and “ what a Jesuit is,” she adds, “only a Jesuit 
knows.” Father Benardino, we fear, is very much of a lay figure. 
His deficiency in a becoming sense of humor—to mention but one 
of the gravest of his shortcomings—is so abnormal that we venture 
to say, were he a character in real life, he could scarcely have 
survived the tests of the noviceship for a single week. As a 
priest, he could never have existed, in fact. His solemnity and 
his absorbing devotion to the purely temporal interests of the 
Church would have proved his undoing during the fifteen days of 
the “‘first experiment.’’ He is valuable to the Catholic critic, 
however, because he embodies so much of the distorted knowledge 
and perverted ingenuity which Protestants still bring to bear 
upon the perfectly simple, because perfectly evangelical, idea of 
a disciplined Church. That idea, is, of course, one of the palm- 
ary notes of Catholicism; and it is sincerely reverenced, it is 
lived up to and realized, by millions who would shudder at the 
notion of such a far-branching system of “ Jesuitism” and in- 
trigue as the letters between Father Benardino and his unseen 
superiors, described for us in the story, would lead us to believe. 
As in the case of our celibate discipline, it is not a true im- 
pression that is conveyed to us, in spite of the author’s evident 
intention to be local and individual in color, remorselessly ob. 
jective, and chivalrously fair; it is a travesty of the worst possible 
kind; because it is so plausible, so Protestant, and so naturally 
ignorant of a supernatural fact—the yoke of Christ upon the 
not unintelligent and very human millions who are at once the 
glory and the mystery of the present-day Christian faith. 
Seton Hall, South Orange, N. J. 


admits with engaging candor to the heroine, that he is pledged to the religious life against his 
will. But the most ridiculous blunder of the tale will be found, perhaps, in the argument used 
by Father Benardino to urge his New England Congregationalist victim (whom he offers to 
confess and communicate, by the way, on what seem grossly insufficient grounds, and with not 
the slightest suggestion of the need of previous baptism, conditional or absolute) to enter a 
community of the Poor Clares. Her decision, he tells her again and again, will decide the 
Sate of her dead husband s soul/ A more perverted misapprehension of the Catholic doctrine 
of Purgatory and the kindred notion of vicarious merit, so familiar te the least instructed 
Catholic mind, could scarcely be found in all Protestant literature. 
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A FRENCH HOME-MISSIONARY. 
BY THE COUNTESS DE COURSON. 


#i@UCH has been said and written on the evils of 

® modern Paris; not indeed that the French cap- 
ital has the monopoly of vice, whatever its faults 
may be, but because its frivolous and corrupt as- 
ts @ pects are obtrusively thrust upon the notice of 
the passing stranger. The average American, German, or Eng- 
lish tourist does not, as a rule, wander much beyond the pre- 
cincts of the Rue de la Paix, the boulevards, and the Champs 
Elysées, save perhaps for a rapid visit to the museums and 
churches that happen to be situated in more remote regions. 
Still less can he or she be expected to find either the time or 
the opportunity to penetrate into the “strenuous” life, made up 
of stern duties and splendid acts of self-devotion that lie be- 
neath the glittering surface. 

" On different occasions THE CATHOLIC WORLD has drawn 
the attention of its readers to certain unknown features of Paris, 
whose obscure heroisms would astonish the world did they 
stand revealed to its gaze, heroisms to which the anti-clerical 
persecution that is now rampant in France gives, in many cases, 
a touch of martyrdom. The lives of the men and women who 
are bravely fighting the powers of evil inch by inch, are, in 
general, lives that are hidden from public view; a parish priest 
in an outlying “‘faubourg,” a young apprentice stranded in a 
free-thinking “‘ atelier,” Sisters of Charity, who, in spite of the 
general exodus of religious orders, have been left at their post; 
in some cases, men and women of the world, whose real life 
lies rather in the over-crowded slums than in their own luxu- 
rious homes, these are the workers who, silently but surely, are 
preventing the utter unchristianizing of France. It is they who, 
by dint of steady, unremitting efforts, keep alive the light of 
faith and hope in the souls of their countrymen, and whose 
brave spirit dispels the shadows of discouragement and doubt 
in the hearts of believers. Among these unknown heroines is 
an old woman whose frail existence now hangs on a thread, 
and whose influence was exercised over a class of people whom 
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she was the first to evangelize. Others have since followed her 
example and brought their efforts to bear on behalf of the 
cause she so earnestly cherished, but to Mlle. Bonnefois be- 
longs the honor of having opened a field hitherto unexplored 
in the kingdom of charity. 

American visitors to Paris may at some time have been 
tempted to stroll through the Foire de Neuilly, the best known 
of the open-air fairs that are held almost all the year round 
in the outlying quarters of Paris. Menilmontant, Montmartre, 
Clichy, La Vilette, each have their turn, but the Neuilly Fair 
is in the spring, when the chestnut trees are in full bloom and 
the adjoining Bois de Boulogne is a dream of freshness and beau- 
ty. It is also the epoch when the Paris social season is at 
its height, and for these reasons the Neuilly Fair has the privi- 
lege of attracting wealthy visitors, whereas the other open-air 
fairs of Paris are purely popular gatherings where, well to the 
front, are the organ-grinders, acrobats, wooden horses, wax fig- 
ures, theaters, fortune tellers, fat boys, bearded women, wrestlers, 
and wild animals—sights and sounds of doubtful refinement 
and sometimes of questionable morality. 

In the midst of these promiscuous assemblies the steady 
perseverance of a woman, poor, old, and obscure, has planted 
a permanent center of Christian education, and from at least 
one of the vans radiates a purifying and elevating influence, 
the beneficial effects of which it is difficult to estimate aright. 

In God’s good time the seeds that are sent broadcast by 
the apostle’s feeble hand are bound to bring forth rich fruit 
among the wandering population that forms the standing ele- 
ment of these local fairs. 

Mile. Jeanne Marie Bonnefois, the foundress of what is called 
l’Guvre des Forains,* belonged by her birth to the world of 
strolling players and traders whom she has worked so hard to 
bring nearer to God. Her father, a native of the depart- 
ment of the Rhone, was the proud possessor of a little theater 
which he made with his own hands and valued accordingly. 
He was, says his daughter, an honest man, with a violent tem- 
per, and as far as religious convictions were concerned, “‘ he 
had none to spare.” His wife, on the contrary, was a gentle 
and devout woman, who brought up her two children as best 


* Forain, a French word for which we have no English equivalent; it means those who 
earn their livelihood by going about from one fair to another: strolling players, actors, etc. 
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she could among her difficult surroundings. She taught her 
little girl to read an old copy of the Lives of the Saints, a 
family treasure that still figures in Mlle. Bonnefois’ van. among 
her most precious relics. 

Jeanne Marie was bornin 1830, and from her babyhood was 
closely identified with her father’s interests and pursuits. The 
little theater was ever on the move, going from one provincial 
town to another, and, almost as soon as she could speak, Jeanne 
Marie played an important part in the family business. Dressed 
as an eighteenth century officer, the child marched up and down 
the streets of the towns and villages where the van stopped; 
beating a drum, almost as big as herself, she attracted the at- 
tention of the citizens, and when they were gathered round the 
tiny figure in its old world garb, she explained what the even- 
ing performance was to be. Indeed, when still a baby, she was 
promoted to the responsible task of pointing out, to an admir- 
ing crowd the automatic groups constructed by M. Bonnefois’ 
clever fingers and telling the history of each. The figures were 
of a miscellaneous description: royal and imperial personages, 
clowns and mountebanks, Voltaire and Rousseau fraternized 
happily with other figures representing our Lord and our Lady, 
the Magi, the shepherds, and the Pope. 

The life of perpetual traveling led by the family made it 
impossible for Madame Bonnefois to send her little girl to a 
regular catechism and, during many years, the poor woman’s 
desire that the child should make her First Communion was 
doomed to disappointment. Over and over again she sought 
the parish priest of the town where she happened to be stop- 
ping and made her request; the answer was everywhere the 
same: Jeanne Marie must conform to the hard and fast rule 
that requires some months of regular attendance at catechism 
from all children who aspire to make their First Communion. 
M. Bonnefois refused to part from his little girl, who was a 
valuable helper in his theatrical work; it was therefore impos- 
sible for her mother to think of putting her at a convent school, 
and as the family seldom remained for more than a fortnight 
in the same place a course of regular teaching extending over 
several months was not to be thought of. 

However, Providence took pity on the good will of mother 
and child and, in 1848, when she had reached the age of eigh- 
teen, Jeanne Marie made her First Communion at Liege, in the 
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Chapel of the Redemptorist Fathers. Even now, after more 
than half a century, the old woman speaks with tender happi- 
ness of that memorable day. To a Parisian writer, M. Maurice 
Talmeyr, whese picturesque account of the foundress of /’ Ecole 
Foraine has lately delighted the readers of a Catholic periodi- 
cal, Le Correspondant, she said: ‘‘ Yes, indeed, it is true that 
the day of the First Communion is the happiest of days!” 

Even before she received the crowning grace of her girl- 
hood, Mile. Bonnefois, in her simple way, was an apostle. 
When her duties at the show were over, she would visit the 
nearest church and, on these occasions, her little friends and 
comrades belonging to other strolling companies generally ac- 
companied her. On the way, she repeated to them the won- 
derful stories that she read in her mother’s well-worn Lives of 
the Saints; and so great was her childish gift of eloquence 
that even the fathers and mothers of her young playmates would 
join the group of listeners. They hung on her words when, in 
vivid and picturesque language, she explained to them the 
meaning of the sacred pictures and painted glass that filled the 
churches, where they obediently followed her lead. Her home 
experiences and training helped her to rivet their attention, 
and the childish powers of persuasion that drew the idle citi- 
zens and villagers to her father’s booth did an apostle’s work 
when they opened to the rough and untrained souls that sur- 
rounded her vistas of the world beyond. 

In 1855 Mile. Bonnefois’ desire to help her comrades more 
effectually assumed a definite shape; she realized that her at- 
tempts to Christianize them needed the support of more com- 
petent workers, and she has lately told how it occurred to her 
to appeal to the Jesuit Fathers on behalf of the forains, whose 
spiritual poverty appealed so pathetically to her affectionate heart. 

She was then staying at Amiens, where the annual fair is 
an important matter. Mlle. Bonnefois, summoning up her cour- 
age, went to see the rector of the large Jesuit College of /a 
Providence and explained to him how, close at hand, was a 
colony of wandering people, whose mode of life made it almost 
impossible for them to follow the precepts of their religion. 
She pleaded that they might be given a chance, and urged how 
her own experience had taught her that they were careless, ig- 
norant, and rough, rather than vicious, and, above all, keenly 
sensitive to marks of kindly interest. 
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The Jesuit Superior, Father Guidée, was a wise and holy 
man, sufficiently large-minded to enter into the spirit that 
prompted his visitor’s appeal. When she requested him to allow 
two religious to visit the booths in a friendly way, merely to 
make acquaintance with their inhabitants, he willingly assented, 
and the Fathers whom he selected filled their task to perfec- 
tion. Simply and cordially they went through the fair, stop- 
ping at all the booths, climbing into the vans, making friends 
with young and old. Without appearing intrusive, they man- 
aged to find out whether the middle-aged people were prop- 
erly married, whether their children had been baptized and 
made their First Communion, suggesting that nothing was easier 
than to put matters straight, if needs be. Not only were these 
visits a matter of pride and rejoicing among the strolling play- 
ers, but parents and children became eager to fall in with the 
Fathers’ suggestions. A regular course of catechism was or- 
ganized; it took place in the evenings, after the day’s work 
was over, in one of the parlors of the college, and on a cer- 
tain memorable 24th of June over sixty persons, belonging tu 
the company, received Holy Communion in the chapel of /a 
Providence. 

Since then, similar scenes have been, and are still, witnessed 
in many towns of France. L’Cuvre des Forains, as it is called, 
started by Jeanne Marie Bonnefois, has been organized on a 
firm foundation. Its ramifications extend to all large cities, 
where the wandering population that attend the local fairs is 
welcomed by members of the association, who visit the booths 
and provide, as far as lies in their power, for the material and 
moral necessities of their inhabitants. 

As a rule, these charitable workers, whose experiences we 
have had occasion to gather from their own lips, are quite 
ready to endorse Mile. Bonnefois’ estimate of the people among 
whom her long life has been spent, and for whose welfare she 
has so strenuously labored. ‘The ‘real’ forains,” she main- 
tains, ‘‘ have a Christian heart’’; by these she means those who, 
like herself, have been born and bred in the profession, who 
have their family and professional traditions, and who, far from 
being ashamed of their career, take a certain honest pride in 
it. She speaks with less indulgence of the Forains de Paris, 
who take up the life as an occasional means of earning money 
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at a pinch and have no traditions to fall back upon, and with 
characteristic dislike of the mysterious Romanichels or gypsies, 
whose language, customs, and religion stamp them as belong- 
ing to another race. 

But the spiritual assistance that Mlle. Bonnefois was able to 
procure her comrades did not completely satisfy her wish to 
help them to become honest Christian men and women. She 
realized, with her good sense and practical mind, that no per- 
manent result could be expected unless the younger genera- 
ation was taken in hand. She resolved, therefore, to establish 
a school, where the children of the caravan should be taught 
their duties to God and to man. None knew better than she 
did that, in consequence of their perpetual changes of scene 
and surroundings, it was well-nigh impossible for these little 
ones to attend a regular school; ¢heiy school must form part 
of the caravan itself; it must move, like its scholars, from one 
fair to another, and be organized on lines sufficiently adaptable 
to meet the requirements of the wandering population whom it 
is to serve. 

After the war of 1870, her mother being dead and her 
father paralyzed, Mile. Bonnefois was left alone to work her little 
theater. Her father’s state of health prevented him henceforth 
from leaving Paris, and the journeyings, through France and 
Belgium had to be given up. About the same time the auto- 
matic figures were replaced by a panorama, more suitable to 
modern tastes, and Jeanne Marie, whose sphere of action was 
now confined to the immediate neighborhood of Paris, began 
to ask herself what more she could do to evangelize her com- 
rades. “I was continually thinking of them,” she states, ‘‘ and 
wondering what I could do to give them the happiness of 
possessing a little religion.” 

The opportunity soon presented itself. Business matters 
went well with Mlle. Bonnefois, and in a short time she realized 
a considerable sum of money. With this she bought a new bar- 
rack for her panorama. Her former little theater thus became 
useless, and the idea flashed across her mind that the unused 
wooden shed might be turned into a school. Like the panorama, 
it was a portable building, therefore easy to take to pieces and 
to move from one fair to another in the train of the caravan. 
There the little waifs and strays, who grew up like savages, might 
receive some regular training. As their wandering life excluded 
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them from other schools, it was necessary that their teachers 
should follow them. 

Mile. Bonnefois, having matured her plans, applied for the 
necessary permission to open a school, and /’Ecole Foraine is 
now a recognized institution. The work has prospered, although 
in official circles it meets with cold recognition and the small 
allowance that the Government once awarded the foundress has 
since been withdrawn. The old woman endures these and other 
petty vexations with a characteristic blending of Christian sub- 
mission and philosophical equanimity: ‘‘I am quite undisturbed 
and fear nothing,” she says. ‘“ Help has always come to me 
when and where I least expected it.” 

Our readers will easily understand that /’£cole Foraine is 
established on quite a different system from that of ordinary 
schools. There are two teachers, both of whom have passed the 
necessary examinations. These are paid one hundred francs a 
month. About one hundred and fifty children, boys ana girls, 
are inscribed on the list of pupils, but all these are not regular 
attendants. There are no holidays at fixed times, as in ordinary 
schools, but the days spent in going from one fair to another, 
in packing and unpacking the moveable schoolhouse, are days 
lost for teaching purposes and count as holidays. 

The pupils are expected to attend twice a day, from nine to 
eleven and from one to four; children of all creeds and nation- 
alities, boys and girls alike, are admitted, and, according to the 
law that holds good in all French schools, no religious instruc- 
tion is given during school hours. A large crucifix hangs in 
the place of honor: “Christ is always there. He presides,” 
says Mile. Bonnefois, “‘ we teach our children to love God, to 
behave well, to respect their parents, and to love their country.” 
Twice a week, after school hours, the children who wish to do 
so are taught their catechism by women belonging to /’ Zuvre des 
Catéchismes, a wide-spreading association of women and young 
girls, whose mission it is to counteract the evil influence of the 
free-thinking Government schools. These voluntary apostles, 
who belong to the upper classes of society, are valuable auxil- 
iaries of the over-worked parish priests; living for the most 
part in the center of Paris, they work in the outlying suburbs 
and distant “ faubourgs”; our personal experience tells us that 
they obtain an extraordinary influence over their unruly charges, 
whose affectionate devotion to their dames often presents an 
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amusing contrast with their uncivilized ways and terrible igno- 
rance of religious matters. 

The aspect of Mlle. Bonnefois’ school is peculiar: it is a 
long, low room, somewhat like a railway carriage. The boys 
are on one side, the girls on the other; sometimes a negro boy 
or a sallow, dark-haired Oriental sits next to a flaxen-haired 
Norman or Belgian. As a rule, these children have strongly 
marked characters; they are less diciplined than the ordinary 
run of scholars of the same age, but they have more initiative 
and originality. A proof that their school-life, incomplete as 
it is, appeals to them, lies in the fact that, of their own accord, 
they have organized an association, the object of which is to 
keep up the bonds of good fellowship resulting from their at- 
tendance at /’Ecole Foraine. 

The rules of the association were drawn up by the children 
themselves. They are the work of minds inexperienced and un- 
formed, but they prove two things: first that Mlle. Bonnefois 
has succeeded in developing her pupils’ sense of right and 
wrong; secondly, that their attendance at her school has taught 
them the value of mutual help and sympathy. With a pathetic 
realization of the peculiar circumstances that shut them out 
from the advantages enjoyed by other children, they acknowl- 
edge that their wandering and unsettled lives make the links 
of fellowship, created by the association, doubly valuable. 

The members of this confraternity cannot be under ten years 
of age; they bind themselves to avoid evil comrades and coarse 
language, to help one another as best they can, to give good 
example at school, and to keep the secretary of the association 
informed of their whereabouts. 

During the more important Paris fairs, those, for instance, 
that take place at Neuilly, Zes Invalides, and the Place du Tréne, 
it often happens that all the members of the association meet 
together. They improve the opportunity by organizing /é¢es 
among themselves, and, as befits children who have grewn up 
among the footlights, and in whose veins runs the blood of 
generations of strolling players, these primitive entertainments 
are chiefly theatrical. Thursday afternoon, the classic French 
half-holiday, is always devoted to writing to absent members 
of the confraternity. 

Members are sometimes excluded from the association, but 
this severe measure is never resorted to unless the culprit has 
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been duly admonished, at least once. Laziness, rudeness, un- 
discipline, untruthfulness, and graver faults lead to expulsion. 

The association has a small fund; the members give what 
they please, and it is expressly understood that their contribu- 
tions are to come from whatever superfluous pennies they pos- 
sess, never from what may be necessary to themselves or to 
their families. Once a year, during the big fair that takes place 
in the early spring at the Barrizre du Tréne, the sum collected 
during the past twelve months is brought forward and the young 
associates decide how it is to be expended. Sometimes it goes 
to buy the outfit of a member, who is to make his or her First 
Communion, or else it is spent on medicines for a sick associ- 
ate. Occasionally, during the year, a small contribution may 
be given to one in great want, but (this proves how scanty are 
the resources of the associates) the sum thus expended must 
never exceed fifty centimes. 

It is clear that, compared with works built on a firmer and 
wider basis, Mlle. Bonnefois’ Ecole Foraine and the association 
that we have just described, appear destined to exercise but 
an incomplete and intermittent influence. But we must re- 
‘member that the peculiar circumstances in which her work lies, 
preclude the possibility of any hard and fast rules. She had to 
deal with a wayward, floating population, with children born 
and bred on the highways and byways, unaccustomed to rigid 
discipline and who would rebel against any attempt to enforce 
it. Her mission was to plant in untrained souls the elemen- 
tary notions of right and wrong; to train, with a light and lov- 
ing hand, untutored minds in the knowledge and worship of 
God; to make these little boys and girls, “children of na- 
ture,” into Christian men and women, with a sense of their 
duties and responsibilities. 

This work she has accomplished with a steady perseverance 
and a humble self-devotion that are truly admirable. Her ef- 
forts have met with recognition, even on earth. One of Mlle, 
Bonnefois’ treasured possessions is a photograph of the late Pope, 
Leo XIII., with this inscription: ‘“ A Mlle. Bonnefois,” and a 
special blessing; it hangs in the van that is her home, by the 
side of a crucifix, a French flag, a few sacred pictures and 
Statues, and the faded portraits of her father and mother. 

The common Father of Christendom’s approbation of Jeanne 
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Marie’s work touched her more deeply than the public honors 
bestowed upon her some years ago by her own countrymen. 

Our readers are probably aware that every year the French 
Academy bestows a certain number of rewards on men and wo- 
men who have distinguished themselves by deeds of charity and 
self sacrifice. The founder of this custom, to whose generosity 
the necessary funds are owing, was M. de Montyon, who died 
in the last century. In 1897 the prix Montyon was bestowed 
on our heroine, whose strenuous work on behalf of the forains 
was publicly acknowledged. 

The homage paid to her person and the praise lavished on 
her work did not, however, disturb her simple humility. This 
woman, whose aged eyes have seen so much of the seamy side 
of life, is very much of a philosopher. Public approbation and 
admiration seem to please her, inasmuch as they help to for- 
ward the mission to which she has devoted her long life, a mis- 
sion that is as near her heart now as it was in the far-off 
days of her enthusiastic youth. 

The heroine, whose name in 1897 became, during a few days, 
a household word throughout France, is now a frail old woman, 
whose strength is failing fast. Yet her sympathy for her sur- 
roundings is as warm as ever, and the voulotte or gipsy van, 
whence her eievating influence radiates on the miscellaneous 
company around her, is still a familiar sight in the Paris fairs. 
M. Maurice Talmeyr tells us that the name of Mile. Bonnefois 
acts like magic upon the rough people with whom her lot is 
cast. To them this obscure woman, now bent with age and 
illness, has been a bearer of good tidings, a messenger of hope. 
Only when the secrets of hearts lie revealed before God’s white 
throne, will the full measure of her good works be estimated 
rightly. We can but form imperfect judgments of things that 
we imperfectly see; in a case like this, mathematical calcula- 
tions as to the results obtained are worse than useless and the 
seeds of good sent broadcast by a devoted hand, directed, in 
turn, by a devout and humble mind, may carry far beyond 
the limits that to our poor minds seem possible. 











Rew Books. 


“* The Catholic World’ in July, 1908, purchased ‘* Donohoe’s 
Magazine,’ of Boston, and became the owners of its subscrip- 
tion list. With its July issue ‘“‘ Donohoe’s Magazine” ceased 
publication. ‘‘ The Catholic World” will be sent to the former 
subscribers to ‘‘ Donohoe’s,”’ and communications on the matter 
should we addressed to ‘‘ The Catholic World,” New York City. 


Like his other recent novels, M. 

THE NUN. René Bazin’s story L’Jsolée,* a 

By Rene Bazin. translation of which has appeared 

in English under the title of Zhe 

Nan, is strongly Catholic in tendency. The measure of M. Ba- 

zin’s power is recorded in the attention and high commendation 

which his work has received even from non-Catholic critics and 

the literary organs of the party whose nefarious injustice against 

the religious teaching orders is here drawn in pitiless lines to 
invoke condemnation. 

M. Bazin is a realist; for realism does not necessarily deal 

only with the repulsively salacious which flows through the 
-clodca maxima of Zola’s works. He writes as if he were a cold 
spectator who made it his object to relate, in the simplest of 
language and with scientific fidelity to detail, events passing 
before his eyes. And he succeeds so well that we forget we 
are reading, and we actually see the drama pass us. Like every 
French writer who is able to get a hearing from his coun- 
trymen, M. Bazin is a master of the technique of his art, the 
skillful handling and contrasting of lights and shades, the 
judgment which knows how not to say too much, the use of 
ellipses which flatter the reader and add to the life of the 
narration. 

The story opens in the garden of the little convent of Sainte- 
Hildegarde, where five sisters are enjoying their evening rest 
and recreation after the labors of an oppressive day, spent by 
most of them in the class-rooms with the children from the 
working families of a poor quarter of the city of Lyons. The 
peace, the mutual love, the innocent joys, and the crosses of 
their daily life; the quality of the parents and children; and 
the individual characters of the five sisters—each a variety of 


* L’Isolée. Par René Bazin, Paris: Callman-Levy. The Nun. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, © 
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the one type of unworldliness and self-sacrifice—are all made 
known to us before the recreation closes. It closes, not in 
peace, but in profound trouble, with the arrival of the news 
that, consistently with the government’s plan to secure the lib- 
erty and equality of all Frenchmen, the school is to be closed 
and the sisters are to be turned out, helpless, into a world 
where they know not where to look for a home. The last dis- 
tribution of prizes and the silent departure of the sisters im- 
mediately afterwards is a moving scene. M. Bazin dips his 
pen in sarcasm as he describes the respectable abbé to whom, 
as to their official protector, the poor sisters betake themselves 
in their distress; but he takes care to balance, by another 
priest with a heart of gold, the bad impression made by this 
“‘tonsured layman,” whose first and last concern is to keep 
out of trouble with the government, and who loves the vé/e of 
the straggler that plays the flute in the rear of the army, ex- 
cept when he is stealthily shooting upon his fellow-soldiers, 
The narrative is here interrupted to tell the story of Sister 
Paschale’s vocation—Paschale, the youngest, the merriest, the 
most affectionate, and the best loved of all the group. The 
chapter on the “ Vocation” is a beautiful idyll, which by con- 
trast brings out the dark colors of the subsequent terrible cli- 
max, where Paschale, injured in the house of her friends, and 
more sinned against than sinning, is reduced to drinking to its 
dregs the cup of sin and sorrow. The deepest note struck, or 
rather suggested by M. Bazin—for the French artist never 
falls into obvious dissertation—is the mystery which is impli- 
cated in the petition ‘‘Lead us not into temptation.” Pas- 
chale, the darling of her old father, whose heartstrings are 
broken as, proud and grateful of the honor that God has done 
him, he leads her to the convent gate; Paschale, who leaves 
the world because she is afraid she would not be good enough 
in it; Paschale is driven out of her safe and loved religious 
retreat, to become, through her unsuspicious innocence, the 
victim of a fiend whom every man that reads the story would 
willingly tear to pieces! This denouement may somewhat shock 
English readers, less accustomed than continental ones to find 
Catholic writers looking human nature and the problem of life 
in the face. But the delicacy of M. Bazin’s hand affords no 
grounds for reproach on this point. And as we accompany 
the four sisters, gathered together from the various parts of 
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France, where each has been treading, isolated, the dolor- 
ous way, now following to the grave the body of the mur- 
dered Paschale, their darling, M. Bazin makes us hear, though 
he never alludes to it, the Savior’s promise that there is more 
joy in heaven for one who has done penance than for ninety- 
nine just people. 
The title of this handsomely bound 
CASTLES AND CHATEAUX 2nd illustrated volume* scarcely 
OF OLD NAVARRE. does justice to its contents. Be- 
sides a description of the princi- 
pal castles and chateaux of Southern France, and an account 
of the historic associations of each, it contains a wealth of ob- 
servation, recorded in a pleasing, matter-of-fact strain, on the 
scenery and inhabitants of the various provinces of Southern 
France. Though the author seems to have viewed the great- 
er part of this country from the seat of an automobile, yet 
he lost no opportunity of making acquaintance with the peo- 
ple- through whose homes be passed. And he appears to have 
exercised both sympathy and tact in a measure beyond that of 
the ordinary American tourist, who too frequently is entirely 
without this open sesame to the good will of the strangers 
with whom he foregathers. 

As a general introduction, Mr. Miltoun devotes two chap- 
ters to an account of feudal France and to the geography and 
populations of the Pyrenees. Then he takes us with him through 
old Navarre and the Basque Provinces, whose people, neither 
French nor Italian, he describes charmingly. The valley of 
the Aude, Béarn, the couserans, several quaint and singular 
old towns, such as Lescar, are successively visited, till at length 
the most southern point of the journey is reached at the fate- 
ful Bidassoa, where France and Spain, represented by their re- 
spective custom house officials, confront each other as of old; 
for, notwithstanding the great Bourbon’s remark, the Pyrenees 
still exist, and are likely to endure, politically as well as phy- 
sically, for some years yet. 

The lover of architecture and the romanticist will, perhaps, 
be scarcely satisfied with Mr. Miltoun’s guidance; for his his- 
torical data is somewhat bald, and his descriptions of fortalice 

* Castles and Chateaux of Old Navarre and the Basque Provinces, including also Foix, Rous- 


sillon, and Béarn. By Francis Miltoun. With many Illustrations from Paintings, made on the 
spot, by Blanche McManus. Boston: L. C, Page & Co. 
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and donjon are by no means technical nor even detailed. 
But, on the other hand, those who wish to hear of what is, 
rather than of what was, will find Mr. Miltoun a very enter- 
taining companion, unless his descriptions should fill them with 
a too acute longing to enjoy personally the delightful tour 
which he has vicariously made for them. 

Mr. Miltoun has a paragraph or two on Lourdes of a quite 
colorless character. Like so many other visitors who arrive 
there with preconceived opinions he did not take the trouble 
of investigating for himself. 


A closer acquaintance, owing to 

MEXICO AND HER PEOPLE the increase of travel, with the 

OF TO-DAY. people of Mexico is rapidly dis- 

pelling the supercilious air which 

even well-informed Americans, not long ago, displayed towards 

our Southern neighbors. We are beginning to admit that vir- 

tue and culture, or even happiness, are not exclusively the 

birthright of the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,” or the cosmopolitan con- 

glomeration which some people delight to call by that desig- 

nation. 

In a very instructive and entertaining book recently pub- 

lished on Mexico and her people ® the writer says: 


The Mexican has learned the secret of daily contentment. 
This is true generally of even the Creole class, as well as of 
the Peon. The fact that some seven thousand families prac- 
tically own the entire landed estate of the country does not 
inspire envy in the bosoms of the other millions. It is a ques- 
tion whether the Anglo-Saxon or the Teuton can give these 
people more than mere mechanical contrivances. Home does 
not recessarily consist in an open fire, drawn curtains, and 
frequent visits of curious neighbors. Here homes are found 
where privacy is respected, family affection is strong, and 
there is respect for elders, love for parents, and kindly rela- 
tions between masters and servants. 


Mr. Winter may truly say “‘that such a country is not bar- 
barous and uncivilized.” It certainly has not, however, acquired 
the characteristic which in some estimates of life is taken to 


* Mexico and Her People of To-Day. An account of the Customs, Characteristics, Amuse- 
ments, History, and Advancement of the Mexicans, and the Development and Resources of 
their Country. By Nevin O. Winter. Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
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be synonymous with civilization, that is, the worship of Mam- 
mon and materialism. He continues: 


There may be many odd and nonsensical customs, but a 
reason may be generally found forthem. When studying the 
natives it is enough to know that they ‘‘ are an unselfish, pa- 
tient, and tender-hearted people; a people maintaining in 
their everyday life an etiquette phenomenal in a down-trodden 
race; offering instantly to the stranger and wayfarer on the 
very threshold of their adobe huts a hospitality so generous, 
accompanied by a courtesy so exquisite, that one stops at the 
next doorway to re-enjoy the luxury.’’ 


Mr. Winter, a quick-witted observer, writes much that will 
counteract the false views concerning the Mexicans, which ig- 
norance or prejudice has generated among many of our own 
countrymen. He relates facts as he saw them, and does not, 
as some of his predecessors have done, treat his readers to the 
product of the imagination, where observation has been impos- 
sible. Regarding the higher classes he writes: 


The home life is jealously shielded from curious eyes. In 
no place in the world is the social circle more closely guarded 
than among the higher classes in the City of Mexico. The 
thick walls, the barred, prison-like windows, and the massive, 
well-guarded doors prevent intrusion, and, perhaps, serve to 
foster this inclination to lead exclusive lives. Cultured 
Americans, unless in the official set, who have lived there for 
years have found it impossible to break into these exclusive 
circles; whether this action is due to jealousy, diffidence, a 
teeling of superiority, or aversion to aliens, the fact remains 
that they are very loth to admit Americans into the privacy 
of their homes. 


So Mr. Winter does not speak much of the life of society ; 
but in compensation, he gives us many varied, vivid pictures 
of public life, of the manners, habits, and occupations of the 
lower classes, Mexicans proper, peons, and Indians; and, on the 
whole, his pictures are very favorable presentations of the 
people. But when treating of religion Mr. Winter, we regret 
to say, shows at times a gross ignorance of the teachings of 
the Catholic Church—an ignorance which vastly decreases the 
value of his work. He is guilty of unwarranted generaliza- 
tions, and is oftentimes led astray in his inferences by a failure 
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to discriminate between what is essential or constitutional, and 
what is merely local distortion or abuse or extraneous agglom- 
eration in Mexican Catholicism. 


The neglect into which Lower Cali- 

THE MOTHER OF CALI- fornia has fallen, and the general 
FORNIA. ignorance that prevails concerning 

the contemporary history of that 

peninsula, are in striking contrast with the place which that land 
occupied, not only in the early days of Spanish exploration and 
settlement, but even down to the period when, on the separa- 
tion of the two Californias, the hitherto less known and less 
important region entered upon a career of growth and expan- 
sion which resulted in throwing the other into complete eclipse. 
The development of the Panama Canal may result in restoring 
the neglected and unfortunate Lower California to something 
of its old importance. A book just published* by a “ visitor 
from the Golden Gate,” whose imagination has been fired, and 
whose sympathies have been aroused, by a visit to ‘‘ poor 
Lower California,” as President Diaz has called the country, is 
of a character to enlist interest in this region. It contains a 
fairly full sketch of the history of the country, from the days 
of the Conquistadors to the present. On the whole, it is a 
tale of disappointed hopes, ruthless aggression on the part of 
the strong, and stolid endurance on the part of the weak. 
Only for one period did the country enjoy anything like peace 
and prosperity. That was the era of the Jesuit Padres, which 
began in 1697, about a hundred and fifty years after the voy- 
age of Cortez, and ended in 1768, when the last members of 
the society, sixteen in number, despoiled of everything but 
their cassocks, their breviaries, and one book of theology and 
one of science for each man, were hurried on board a royal 
packet and,-with tears in their eyes, turned away from the be- 
loved shores of California. The writer, Mr. North, enthusi- 
astically describes the wonderful work done by the Padres; 
and quotes the eloquent tribute paid to them by a well-known 
pen: ‘“‘ Remote as was the land and small the nation, there are 
few chapters in the history of the world on which the mind 
can turn with so sincere an admiration.” The story of the 
darker days that followed immediately, and the still more 


The Mother of California. By Arthur North. Illustrated. San Francisco : Paul Elder 
& Co. 
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troubled ones of the Mexican establishment, together with the 
events which marked the first intervention of the United States, 
and the subsequent disgraceful episode of Walker and his fili- 
busters, are graphically related by Mr. North, who does not 
permit his patriotism to prevent him from calling a spade a 
spade. Like everybody else, he admits that the filibusters were 
great fighters. But he says: 


Allin all, Uncle Sam has reason to be ashamed of his deal- 
ings with Lower California in 1848 and 1853-4. If he wanted 
the country he should have held it, after assuring the Cali- 
fornians that he would, and spilling good blood in its con- 
quest in 1848; and if he did not desire the Peninsula, he 
should have prevented Walker from recruiting in and sailing 
trom San Francisco. 


Mr. North, after analyzing the physical conditions and pro- 
spective resources of the country, advocates the acquisition of 
it. from Mexico by purchase, for he believes it necessary to 
the United States, if this country is to attain a full measure 
of success in the Pacific. 


The Catechism on Modernism, writ- 

MODERNISM. ten in French, by an Oblate Fa- 

ther, is the most successful— 

whether we judge by the quality of the work or by the dif- 

fusion attained—of the many essays in expounding in popular 

form, for the benefit of the uninitiated, the scope and purpose 

of the Encyclical Pascendi Dominici Gregis against Modernism, 

An excellent English translation of this little work was issued, 

some months ago, by the Professors of Dunwoodie Seminary. 

Now Father Fitzpatrick, of the same congregation as the author, 
publishes another of unexceptionable accuracy.* 

The highest commendation from the highest source has been 
accorded to Father Lemius’ original, as well as to the present 
translation. In a letter to the author, Cardinal Merry del Val 
writes: ‘‘ His Holiness rejoices at the talented and fruitful labor 
you have accomplished, and, commending you also on the 
further ground of keeping close to the very letter of the Ency- 
clical, he expresses the hope that the result of your most op- 


* Catechism on Modernism According to the Encyclical‘ Pascendi Dominici Gregis"’ of His 
Holiness, Pius X. From the French of Father J. B. Lemius by Father John Fitzpatrick, 
OM.I. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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portune study will be widely diffused.”’ In fact, no expositor 
or commentator could adhere more closely to his text than does 
Father Lemius. He simply reproduces, in the exact order of 
the original, the ideas, statements, and arguments of the Ency- 
clical. His proper work has been to break up the test current 
of thought into its components, and to present them, in the 
form of answers to questions which he formulates. The ad- 
vantage of this method is considerable for those who are not 
accustomed to “‘ chew and digest” as they read. In many places 
the language of the Encyclical is extremely terse, and the 
thought condensed; so that readers, especially those who are 
not accustomed to habits of close study, may easily, in almost 
every page of the Encyclical, lightly skim over important pas- 
sages without grasping their significance. With the help of 
this remarkably clear guide-book any intelligent boy might 
easily qualify to pass a brilliant examination on the text of 
the Encyclical. 


From the archdiocese of Philadelphia there appears another 
little book with the same aim as the one just noticed, but ap- 
proaching its task from a slightly different angle.* It does not 
stick closely to the papal text, nor does it cover the entire 
contents. On the other hand, the points which it does treat of 
are handled in a fuller fashion. The author, first taking up 
Agnosticism as denounced in the Encyclical, traces its roots to 
the epistemological theory of Kant. Whether he has made this 
subject any clearer than it is in the Encyclical itself we shall 
not undertake to decide. It does seem to us, however, with 
some experience as to the difficulty that the student in philoso- 
phy finds in his first attempt to understand. Kant, that the 
author’s explanation of the Kantian doctrine of phenomenon 
will be of very little service to the lay mind. The predominat- 
ing subjectivity which Kant assigns to phenomenon—the ele- 
ment of his system which powerfully contributes to ultimate 
scepticism—is not adequately exposed. In fact, the writer 
speaks as if phenomena were something objective for Kant; 
and, again, in the statement of his own views he employs the 
word with a looseness which amounts to inaccuracy. For ex- 
ample, we read: “By nature we understand the sum of phe- 


* The Doctrine of Modernism and its Refutation, By J. Godrycz, D.D., Ph.D., Utr.Jur.D. 
Philadelphia: J. J. McVey. 
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nomena which appeal to our senses. Phenomena show them- 
selves to us as a harmonious totality which we call nature.” 

This use of the term is neither Kantian nor Thomistic, but 
an indefensible confusion of both. The best chapter of the 
book is that on ‘‘ The Church and Dogma”—where the theory 
of making the public the judge of doctrine is shown to be ut- 
terly destructive of all settled doctrinal and disciplinary bases. 
Here the author looks at the problem from the practical stand- 
point. When treating of the question of the relations of Church 
and State, the writer is somewhat evasive in his exposition of 
pontifical doctrine. The drift of his refutation of the Modern- 
istic doctrine that Church and State ought to be separated is 
that, in Europe, separation of Church and State would mean 
the spoliation and oppression of the Church, as is witnessed in 
France to-day; therefore separation is wrong. But Pius X., 
like his predecessors, takes, on this matter, much higher ground 
than that of mere local and temporary expediency. Both the 
natural and the divine law, he has more than once declared, 
demand, as the ideal condition, that the State should, as a 
political being, profess a religion; that the religion professed 
by the State should be the true religion; that, consequently, 
the union of Church and State is the normal condition that 
ought to exist; and that separation is only to be tolerated 
where this condition is impracticable. 

In conclusion, Dr. Godrycz ventures on prediction. The 
rise of Modernism, he says, indicates the spread of irreligion, 
which is destined to increase. An era of unprecedented per- 
secution for the Church is opening in Europe. 


In the future social development, after the equilibrium of 
capital and labor shall have been established, a terrific colli- 
sion between the intelligent, refined artisan and the brutal- 
ized, coarse proletarian will shake the toundation of society. 
Then the enemies of the Church will be undeceived ; they 
will see to what monstrous depths of degradation a man with- 
out religion and ethical ideals will sink. At last the erno- 
bling influence of religion upon man’s nature will be under- 
stood, and the Church will be recognized as the greatest 
benefactor of human society. 


Whether this be inspiration or merely aspiration, we must 
thank the Doctor for emitting a hopeful note that cheerfully 
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contrasts with the pessimism of Father Benson. At the same 
time one cannot but recall the saying attributed to George 
Eliot: “Prophecy is the most gratuitous form of blunder.” 


Strictly speaking, the wonderfully 
SERMONS. vivid and stimulating little book 
Jesus, by the Abbé Sertillanges, is 
not a volume of sermons, yet it is so direct and forcible in style, 
and so rich in matter, that the priest in search of sermors on 
our Lord will find it at least as useful as most of the volumes 
of prepared discourses that are supplied in such profusion just 
now. The book, which has just been translated into English 
—and an excellent translation it is*—was written by the ac- 
complished author on his return from a prolonged visit to Pal- 
estine. In treating the life and personality of our Divine Lord, 
he endeavors, if one may say so, to introduce as much local 
color as possible into his treatment; to reconstruct the scenes 
and conditions in which Christ lived and wrought and suffered. 
This he does with no mere desire for the dramatic or the pic- 
turesque, but in order to bring out in all its strength the nar- 
rative of the Gospels. In his descriptions, the abbé is, in the 
favorable sense of the word, realistic; the doctrine is deep and 
glowing with an earnest piety which however, is not wont, as 
French piety sometimes does, when it seeks expression by the 
pen, to err by redundant emotionalism. 


A volume of sermons f for the Sundays after Pentecost by 
Father Devine, C.P., is deserving of commendation. The dis- 
courses are short, pithy, and well arranged. To each one is 
prefaced a brief synopsis which will prove an aid to the mem- 
ory. 


The title Cords of Adam,t which Father Gerrard has selected 
for his volume of essays and sermons, is an appropriate ex- 
pression of an underlying thought which imparts a certain unity 
to what at first sight might be regarded as a heterogeneous 
collection of papers. The love of God for men, the Divine 
Goodness, whether manifested in the moral order, the Annun- 


* Christ Among Men ; or, Characteristics of Jesus as Seen in the Gospel. Translated by L. 
M. Ward from the French of Abbé Sertillanges. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t Pentecost Preaching. ‘Twenty-five Instructive Sermons on the Gospels for the Sundays 
after Pentecost. By the Rev. Arthur Devine, Passionist. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
Cords of Adam, By Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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ciation, the Sorrows of Mary, or the Penitence of the Chief of 
the Apostles, is the general theme which from many points, and 
with great fertility of thought, Father Gerrard treats in a mas- 
terly manner. 

Though the tone of the work is devotional throughout, and 
it is directly addressed to those within, Father Gerrard’s main 
purpose is apologetic. Hence his line of thought is frequently 
philosophic; his defense of doctrine and practice consists in 
showing their reasonableness and their conformity with the needs 
and aspirations of human life. This characteristic is typically 
present in one of the finest numbers of the book, “The Eu- 
charist a Human Satisfaction.” 

Though not even the most uncharitable zeal could find any 
pretense of accusing Father Gerrard of liberalism, he shows no 
inclination to bow down to the zpse dixit of some ancient exegete 
or theologian who has not the authority of the Church behind 
him. For instance, under the title, ‘Quoting Scripture,” where 
he discourses upon the relative numbers of the saved and the 
lost he says: ‘‘‘ The fewness of those who are saved,’ says a 
Lapide, ‘is evident from the irrefragable judgment of Christ: 
For many are called but few chosen.’ May God save us from 
all such uncharitable thoughts.” And Father Gerrard proceeds 
to show that the severe opinion is incompatible with many other 
passages of Scripture, as well as derogatory to the mystery. of 
the Incarnation. 

Father Gerrard’s papers are of the kind that is most needed 
to-day—scholarly in form, sound in matter, and directed to meet 
the mentality of the age. It is to be hoped that this volume 
will meet with such appreciation as will persuade the author 
to put into permanent form a collection of his more philo- 
sophical papers which already have done good service in vari- 
ous perodicals. 

The extent of the change in Eu-— 

THE MINISTRY OF DAILY charistic discipline which has been 
COMMUNION. introduced by Pius X. is strikingly 

set forth in the commentary of 

Father de Zulueta, S.J.,* on the pronouncement of the Holy 
See regarding frequent Communion. Father de Zulueta’s pur- 
pose is not merely academic. He writes to urge strongly upon 


* The Ministry of Daily Communion, A consideration for priests. By F. M. de Zulueta, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


VOL. LXXXVII.—44 
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the clergy the duty of introducing the practice of frequent, and 
of daily Communion among the laity, in accordance with the 
strongly-expressed counsel of the Holy Father. 

As an introduction to the subject Father de Zulueta gives 
_a rapid historical summary of the two conflicting opinions which 
have, both under the sanction of great names, prevailed in the 
Church. ‘‘ Under the first opinion it (The Holy Eucharist) be- 
came primarily an object of honor and reverence, a privilege, 
or ‘reward of virtue’ to be extended to souls in proportion as 
these had remedied their defects already.” ‘From this false 
view arose, logically, that arbitrary graduated scale of perfect 
dispositions, to be seen even in standard text-books of our own 
day, with its allotment of so many communions a week to cor- 
respond with such and such a degree of virtue—a page of the- 
ology which Pius X. has deleted.”” Among the more illustri- 
ous teachers of this now discarded opinion were St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, Blessed John de Avila, St. Francis 
de Sales, and St. Alphonsus Liguori. These teachers, Father 
de Zulueta points out, all accepted the opinion that daily com- 
munion was in itself desirable—that is to say, considering the 
matter from the point of view of the Sacrament’s salutary ef- 
fects. ‘‘ But none of them appear fully to have realized—what 
it is now our privilege to know from the teaching of Pius X. 
—that daily Communion is desirable for all without exception, 
whatever their state and condition, temporal or spiritual, if only 
they are in the state of grace and approach the Holy Table 
with a right intention.” 

The second opinion, which always had its advocates, and 
has now received supreme approbation, is thus stated: ‘‘No 
higher preparation is essentially needed for daily reception of 
the Eucharist than is required for a single reception—say at 
Easter; and those holier conditions of soul, beyond the mere 
state of grace and a right intention, are not so much a prepa- 
ration for the Sacrament as its fruit and effect, one Commun- 
ion thus qualifying us for deriving yet greater profit from the 
next one.” 

The Holy See having issued its instructions, it remains for 
the clergy to consider what means are to be taken in order to 
give effect to the Decrees. Father de Zulueta examines what 
is incumbent on the priest, in this respect, under his three-fold 
relation to the faithful, as parochial priest, confessor, and 
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preacher; and he replies to various difficulties that occur to 
the minds of those priests—and they are by no means few in 
number—who have but little enthusiasm for the new dis- 
cipline. For instance, it is said that the general practice of 
daily Communion by the laity would increase enormously the 
work of the confessional. Not necessarily, says Father de 
Zulueta—and he quotes Canon Antoni, whose writings on daily 
Communion have received papal approbation. The Canon holds 
that priests ought to train souls so that they should communi- 
cate every day without fear and with joy during weeks—and, 
if it should be necessary—even during months, without going 
to confession, when they are not clear as to having sinned 
mortally since their last confession. On the subject of ex- 
hortation Father de Zulueta has some counsel, which deserves 
to be pondered. For, clearly, it is a task that will call for 
prudence to introduce to the present generation of Catholics 
the idea that they may go to Communion day after day with- 
out going to confession, for weeks, though they may be con- 
scious of venial sin. Indeed, as Father de Zulueta says, the 
priest who will qualify himself to exhort effectively on this 
subject must, in many cases, readjust his own principles: ‘He 
may need, in many cases, first of all, to wzlearn a page of his 
moral theology—that on which he has hitherto been instructed 
concerning frequent and daily Communion; for the late Decrees 
have virtually deleted that page, and replaced it by a new one. 
There is at present hardly one—if there be as yet even one— 
standard text-book of mora] theology which does not in some 
degree conflict with the newly authorized doctrine on the sub- 
ject.” 

Judging from the care and thoroughness with which he treats 
the point, Father de Zulueta believes that the strongest diffi- 
culty that will be pleaded by the reluctant is that daily Com- 
munion, as the normal practice, among the laity, will tend to 
diminish reverence for the Blessed Sacrament. His answer to 
this is very strong, as, indeed, is his entire apologia for the 
Decrees. Priests who have any misgivings as to the probable 
results of the change of discipline cannot afford to neglect 
Father de Zulueta’s valuable little book, which closes with a re- 
minder that ‘‘ Prudence is the virtue of him who commands, 
not of him who obeys”; and that, when all is said, the Church 
assumes the responsibility of this change in discipline. 
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The zeal of the greater number of 
THE ST. NICHOLAS SERIES. writers who have undertaken to pro- 

vide reading for our children has 
too often overreached itself. The providing of Catholic literature 
they have considered synonymous with furnishing books of piety 
under a very thin guise of fiction. But these good people forgot 
that there is a great deal of human nature in children, and that 
these little men and women do not like to be preached at all 
the time, any more than do their elders. They resent being 
tricked into a sermon under the guise of entertainment; and so 
all but the very elect among them soon tire of the “ goody- 
goody ” books that are so plentifully provided for them. And 
they are not to be blamed severely for their perversity. Be- 
sides, in most instances this kind of literature has a very slight 
pedagogical value, for it is not calculated to awaken a taste for 
good, solid reading. Reflections of this kind, we presume, have 
prompted the inauguration, under the editorship of the distin- 
guished scholar, Don Bede Camm, of the St. Nicholas Series, 
which promises to provide for our youngsters a library of quite 
a different value. This series consists chiefly of histories con- 
cerning personages noted in the annals of the Church, and of 
legendary characters whose stories offer an occasion of awaken- 
ing an interest in history and literature. The style, without 
descending to the level of the nursery, is adapted to the prospec- 
tive reader; and the Catholic spirit, though ubiquitous, is not 
ostentatiously on parade all the time. The writers aim, too, at 
instructing; but, knowing their business, aim first at interest- 
ing in order to instruct. A very good specimen of the series 
is the latest number,* containing the stories of St. Christopher, 
St. Wenceslaus, Alexamenos, and St. John Gaulbert. The story 
of Christopher is frankly set down as a legend; and that of 
Alexamenos as pure fiction; while those of St. John Gaulbert 
and St. Wenceslaus are drawn, for the most part, from history. 


The gem of the series, thus far, is the Life of Joan of Arc, 
by C. M. Anthony.f The tragedy of the Maid is related with 
a simplicity that suits it to the youngest; while the accuracy 
and power of condensation shown in the narrative challenges 


* St. Christopher, Breaker of Men. And Other Stories. By Rev. Cyril Martindale, S.J, 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 


t Jeanne d' Arc, the Maid of France. By C. M. Anthony. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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the admiration of the historical student. The infamy of Rouen 
is set forth without extenuation, and in such a way as to teach 
eloquently the invaluable lesson that the Catholic Church is not 
to be held responsible for many acts committed in her name 
by unworthy officials who abuse the authority entrusted to them. 


Books of this type are well adapted to impart the germs 
of that priceless boon which, unfortunately, is sadly lacking 
among the great majority of American Catholics, a taste for 
sound reading. 


A generous amount of plot and 
AN ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN counterplot have gone into the mak- 
STORY. ing-of Naomi's Transgression.* The 
story opens with an ingenious situ- 
ation. Naomi Barclay, a beautiful Australian Quakeress, has 
been made heiress to her father’s millions on condition that she 
marry, before the expiration of one year, an unknown English 
cousin; should she refuse, the entire fortune adverts to him; 
should he refuse, it returns 7” ‘oto to herself. To bring about 
this latter consummation, an attractive and resourceful compan- 
ion offers to impersonate the real Naomi in England—and thence- 
forth many foreseen and unforeseen complications arise. Not the 
least surprising of these is the heroine’s final transformation into 
a Catholic Sister of Charity. It is a diverting story; albeit 
none too carefully written, nor too exactingly to be read. 


The solidarity of purpose that ex- 

FREEMASONRY. ists between French and Italian 
freemasonry is the specia] theme 

of a little brochure recently published by a Frenchman who has 
devoted much time to a study of the policy of the lodges as 
it has written itself large in French and Italian history for the 
last forty years} The immediate object of the writer is to con- 
vince his fellow-Catholics that the action of the Pope in refus- 
ing to permit the associations cultuelles provided ‘for in the Bri- 
and law of separation was profoundly wise. For the scheme 
was a deep-laid plan, of masonic origin, to ruin the Catholic 


* Naomi's Transgression. By Darley Dale. London: Frederick Warne & Co. 


tLe Plande la Francmagonnerie en Italie et en France, d'apres nombreux temoinages ; ou, 
La Clef de l’ Histoire depuis goans, Par Leon Dehon. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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Church, by substituting for it in France a national one which, 
in the course of time, could, without much trouble, be com- 
pletely suppressed. In proof of his thesis, M. Dehon sketches 
the course of revolutionary and liberal ideas in Italy, from the 
time of Minghetti up to the project associated with the name 
of Cardona in 1885. Here, he argues, in Italy we see free- 
masonry at work endeavoring strenuously to establish, with 
the avowed purpose of destroying Catholicism, a national Ital- 
ian Church. It failed because in Italy Catholics saw clearly 
the ultimate purpose of the movement and fought it vigorously. 
In France, he proceeds to show, the Briand law was a pro- 
ceeding of similar purport and like origin. By refusing to ap- 
prove of the measures contained in it “ Pius X. has saved our 
moral unity and our divine hierarchy, which far outweigh all 
material goods.” The booklet contains an interesting but rather 
meager outline of a momentous and far-extending question. 


It would be scarcely reasonable to 
IS THE POPE INDEPEND- expect that anybody, at this time 
ENT? of day, could display any origi- 
nality in setting forth the facts or 
the rights and wrongs involved in the establishment and per- 
petuation of the situation that exists between the Pope and the 
Kingdom of Italy, since the suppression of the temporal power. 
Mgr. Prior has, however, the merit of going over familiar ground 
without becoming tedious,* as he sets forth the story of events 
which led to the present arrangement. In the last two chap- 
ters, in which he treats of the moral power of the Pope and 
of the actual situation, he will be followed with a fresher in- 
terest by those to whom the old, sad story is long familiar. 
Taking up the objection so frequently made to any plea for 
the restoration of the temporal power, that the authority and 
prestige of the Popes have been greater and more splendid since 
they ceased to be temporal rulers, Mgr. Prior replies that the 
Church has thriven, by the grace of God, not through the loss 
of her temporality, but in spite of that loss. 


By the sacrifice of his individual liberty, and his refusal to 
jeopardize the interests of the Church by submission to the 


* Ls the Pope Independent? or, Outlines of the Roman Question. By Right Rev. Mgr. 
Prior, D.D. Palazzo Taverna, Rome: Published by Reme. 
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Italian government, the Pope has preserved her honor untar- 
nished, his dignity intact, and the Church free from servitude. 
He is, indeed, a prisoner, but not a slave, as the Law of Guar- 
antees would make him. And that he is free from real or ap- 
parent slavery is clear to the world, from the very fact that 
he lives in a state of protest against the Power at his door. 


But, continues the writer, a very different state of affairs 
might easily arise if the state of things contemplated by the 
Italian Law of Guarantees were in being. Then foreign gov- 
ernments might suspect the power of the Church to be play- 
ing into the hands of the Italian Kingdom—a suspicion that 
would be fraught with danger to the interests of religion. 
Besides, continues Mgr. Prior, a weak Pope might appear who 
would betray his office by unworthy subserviency to the King- 
dom of Italy. 


Picture the situation created by the acceptance on the part 
of the Pope of the political expedient of the Law of Guaran- 
tees offered to him by the Italian government. There would 
necessarily ensue not merely an interchange of courtesies, 
but a certain intermingling of the two courts. The Pope’s 
own counsellors would be seen in the halls of the Quirinal, 
and in the houses of ministers and supporters of a possibly 
unscrupulous government; they would be surrounded by an 
atmosphere of Italian nationalism ; their love of their native 
land, their concern for its welfare, and, perhaps, the motive 
of self-interest, would dispose them insensibly to accept the 
official Italian view of grave matters of ecclesiastical policy. 
To the direct pressure of the Italian government on the Pope 
would be added the urgent advice of his own counsellors im- 
bued with the ideas of Italian officialdom, and matters in 
which the Pontiff dared not act on his own unaided judg- 
ment would be settled with a view to the interests of Italy 
and not those of the Universal Church. 


This line of argument approaches unpleasantly near to 
sounding like an echo of the charges brought against the tem- 
poral power itself by some hostile historians who claim that 
the local and personal interests of the temporal sovereign and 
his magnates were too often consulted by weak or selfish Popes 
to the injury of the Church Universal. 

In his concluding chapter Mgr. Prior describes the draw- 
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backs of the actual situation, its essentially provisional char- 
acter; and points out how easily it may, at any moment, become 
intolerable, or be imperilled by international complications. 
What is the conclusion arrived at by the writer? 


The times are, seemingly, not yet ripe for a satisfactory so- 
lution of the Roman Question. But while we hope and pray 
that the Vicar of Christ may be soon restored to a position of 
independence for the good of the Universal Church, we may 
not anticipate his judgment with regard to any concrete 
scheme. It is for him alone to decide in this grave and deli- 
cate matter, and the only right attitude for loyal Catholics is 
to obey his instructions and support his claims. 


Our readers will remember that, a 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. few months ago, two volumes deal- 

ing with the history of missionary 
endeavor in the Far East were noticed in these pages. The 
purpose of the writer, Canon Joly, a Canon of the Cathedral 
of Nétre Dame in Paris, was to assert that the comparative 
failure of-all the noble apostolic zeal poured into the field of 
Japan, Indo-China, and Burmah, for about seven hundred years, 
has been due to the fact that the missionaries and their superi- 
ors did not, in their methods, take pattern from the Apostles 
themselves; they studiously refused to establish a native hie- 
rarchy among the. heathens whom they converted. The result 
was, according to the Canon, that the Church remained, in the 
eyes of the governments, a foreign, European, anti-national in- 
stitution, always in league with exploiting Europeans, and as 
such was always swept away sooner or later. Thus the faith 
which in three centuries converted the entire Roman world has 
to show as the result of seven centuries of missionary labor, 
and the blood of numberless martyrs, in the Eastern world, 
only four millions of Christians out of a total of eight hundred 
millions. 

These charges stirred up a vigorous reply. In the Jesuit 
organ, Etudes, Father Brou led off with a severe assault on 
M. Joly, whom he roundly charged with meddling in affairs 
which he had no competénce to treat. Many other writers en- 
tered the list; and from among the missionaries appeared a 
host of letters which, according to the Canon, were inspired 
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by a general order from Europe. Now M. Joly replies in a 
small book* which chronicles the course of the controversy, 
including “a conspiracy of silence” that, he says, was inau- 
gurated in order to insure that his original work should fall still- 
born from the printing-press. He sticks to his guns and, with 
enforced arguments, still insists that the missionary bodies de- 
liberately refused to create native hierarchies when they could, 
and ought to, have done so. He promises, too, that he will 
continue to agitate the question till it attracts the attention 
which it merits. 


Are you interested in the conver- 
PRIEST AND PARSON. sion of any non-Catholic friends; 
or desirous of handing to some 
Protestant neighbor something to win his respect and sym- 
pathy towards the Church? If you are, be sure to include in 
your selection, Father Fogarty’s book;+ and, refraining from 
any specification of the contents or scope, leave your friend to 
find these out for himself. He will have read, with complete 
approval, the first two or three chapters, and given his con- 
fidence to the writer, before he begins to suspect that he has 
committed himself to listening to a striking defense of the 
claims of the Catholic Church. Father Fogarty has mastered 
the Ciceronian principle that the advocate’s first business is to 
win the good will of the auditors; and throughout he is so in- 
variably courteous that only the most inveterate prejudice will 
refuse to be disarmed. He appeals to American sentiment and 
prepossessions with an adroitness that finds its counterpart 
in The Faith of Our Fathers. The arguments for Catholic doc- 
trine are presented in an easy, discursive manner, from which 
the rigid formalism of the text-book and the jarring note of 
the better polemist are, happily, absent. 


Cardinal Newman’s Literary Executors have republished, 
through Messrs. Longmans, 7he Church of the Fathers and Univer- 
sity Teaching. The first-named valume forms Vol. II. of the 
Historical Sketches, and in it the Cardinal shows how Catho- 
lic ideas remain unchanged amid all the varieties of Catholic 


* Tribulations d'un Vieux Chanoine. Par Chanoine Léon Joly. Paris: Lethielleux. 


t Priest and Parson ; or, Let us be One. By Rev. James H, Fogarty. New York: Chris- 
tian Press Association. 
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practice. Three great events in the drama which unfolded itself 
in the fourth century are brought before us. The first is the 
history of the Roman Empire becoming Christian; the second, 
that of the indefectible Church of God apparently succumbing 
to Arianism; the third, that of countless hosts of barbarians 
pouring in upon both Empire and Christendom together. The 
labors and trials of Basil and Gregory; Antony in keen conflict 
with the world, the flesh, and the devil; Augustine and his 
tempestuous life ending in conversion; Demetrius withdrawing 
from the allurements of the world, consecrating his wealth to 
the service of Christ and leading an ascetic life for religion’s 
sake, are in turn brought before us; each give their several warn- 
ings, teaching that we make progress by means of reverses, and 
that as it was in the fourth century, so will it be to the end. 
University Teaching is the first part of “The Idea of a Uni- 
versity’ and its republication is especially appropriate at a time 
when Ireland seems at last to be in a fair way of securing 
some sort of University teaching for the bulk of her people. 
Would that the reality approximated to the ideal set forth by 
Newman. The Church’s true policy, he says, is not to aim at 
the exclusion of literature from secular schools, but at her own 
admission into them. The Church fears no knowledge, but she 
purifies all. Religion and knowledge must ever have mutual re- 
lationships, although there must ever be a difference in method 
by which each arrives at truth. To blot out religion is, according 
to the Greek proverb, to take the spring from out the year; 
it is to imitate the preposterous proceeding of those tragedians 
who represented a drama with the omission of its principal part. 
To blot it out is nothing short of unravelling the web of uni- 
versity teaching. One thing, at least, is evident from the pe- 
rusal of this work, that in no way can Newman be identified 
with a school of thought which has been called ‘‘Modernism.” 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (30 May): Interest still centers round the Educa- 


tion Bill and the intentions of the government. The long 
and short of it all is that the Catholics of England 
are going to safeguard their schools whatever happens— 
with others, if possible, and if not, without them. What 
Catholics can do by united action is shown in the Man- 
chester election, where the votes of five hundred Catho- 
lics, transferred from the Liberal side, defeated Mr. 
Churchill. By the death of Francois Coppée, France 
is said to be the poorer. Though by no means to be 
numbered amongst the giants of his generation, still his 
poetry made a compelling appeal to the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

(6 June): Under ‘‘ Topics of the Day” the animus of 
the Orange party to the affiliation of Maynooth with the 
proposed Irish University is pointed out.——Under 
“Things Wanting—and Wanted” many valuable hints 
are given, notably that in preaching or instructing one 
should never use Greek or Latin words when English 
equivalents are at hand. Four columns are devoted 
to an account of the recent conversion of a number of 
Episcopalians at Philadelphia and a discussion as to the 
outcome of the Open Pulpit Canon. 

(13 June): Disaffection in India; shrinkage of trade; 
increase and extravagance in national expenditure are 
matters dealt with in current topics of the week. The 
action of the Catholic Federation in opposing govern- 
ment candidates at recent by-elections is condemned at 
the annual Convention of the United Irish League. 
The question, “ Was Milton a Catholic ?”’ is further consid- 
ered by Mgr. Barnes. He seems to think that the evi- 
dence points to the probability of his conversion. A 
forecast is given as to the intentions of the government 
in regard to the Education Bill. In view of the approach- 
ing close of the session, the writer regards the position 
as one of much doubt and uncertainty. 

(20 June): Old Age Pension Bill passed the second read- 
ing by a majority of 388.——Mr. Andrew Lang draws 
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attention to Shakespeare’s appreciative mention of Joan 
of Arc in his play of Henry VI. The Irish Univer- 
sities Bill calls forth some hostile criticism. Cardinal 
Logue protests against the exclusion of the clergy from 
all share in the administration of the University. 





The Month (June): Opens with an article by Father Sydney 


Smith, S.J., on the subject of “Indulgences.” It is ex- 
planatory rather than polemical, and is the first portion 
of a paper read before the Guild of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury. It refutes the prevalent Protestant idea that an 
indulgence is a permission given, in consideration of a 
money payment, to commit sin. In the next article 
Father Gerard examines the painful story of Giordano 
Bruno, and gives his reasons for believing that much of 
the philosopher’s fame is due to the lurid fires of the 
Inquisition. In the second installment of “Wanted: 
a Readable Bible,” the author urges the need of a more 
rational method of arranging the text in accordance with 
the sense. Father Thurston concludes his article on 
“The Name of the Rosary,” claiming that the name 
Rosary, as giving the conception of a garland, was 
adopted from the German form Rosencranz not earlier 
than the fifteenth century, although the use of the string 
of beads upon which prayers were said dates from a 
much earlier period. 











The International (June): Under ‘‘ Economics” we have a se- 


ries of articles on ‘‘The Coming of Socialism,” by the 
editor, Dr. Rodolphe Broda. ‘‘The Coming of Protec. 
tion in England.” ‘‘ The Economic Future of Germany.” 
‘The Crisis in the United States,”’ etc., etc. In the first 
the writer marks the progressive change in our time from 
individual labor to collective labor, and from individual 
ownership to collective ownership. There are, he says, 
but two alternatives: to allow monopoly to remain in 
private hands, or to place it under public control. Can 
there be a question as to the better course? And so the 
future lies with Socialism. Under “ Politics,” the 
article ‘‘ Democracy in Japan” shows the great awakening 
of the people to their responsibilities and privileges, and 
their determination to resist the government’s proposed 
gigantic naval programme. Eduard Bernstein, in ‘‘ The 
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Labor Movement and Culture,” shows how this movement 
has had an uplifting and humanizing effect. It may, he 
says, bring about political and economic revolutions; but 
it will never depress the level of human culture. 


The Crucible (June): Rev. W. D. Strappini, S.J., ‘‘ Some 


Notes on Modernism.” 
for a Broader Treatment of Music in our Schools,’ 
Margaret Pollen, ‘‘On Systematic Reading.” 
Charles Plater, S.J., ‘‘Retreats for the People.” 
Susan Cunnington, “ The Teaching ot Mathematics in 
Secondary Schools.” Xaveria, ‘“‘Glimpses of an Aus- 
tralian Convent School.” 


A. M. Langdale, “A Plea 


’ 








Rev. 











The Expository Times (July): In ‘‘ Notes of Recent Exposition ” 


the editor remarks that the text ‘ Behold, He cometh 
with the clouds,” etc., has very seldom been taken as the 
text of a sermon. Mention is also made that C. Fox 
Burney, of Oxford, at one time a Higher Critic, has 
come to the conclusion that the Decalogue is due to the 
authorship of Moses. Evidence is brought to show that 
Jahweh was not originally a proper name.——Other arti- 
cles are: “The Self-Consciousness of Jesus.”——— “The Ar- 
gument From Experience.” ‘Modern Positive Theo- 
logy” deals with the rise of a new Theological School 
in Germany, which claims to be at once modern and 
positive. Apparently it is receiving scant courtesy in the 
land of its birth. 





National Review (July): Current Events discusses the new en- 


tente between Great Britain, France, and Russia; King 
Edward’s visit to the Czar and the discussion it occa- 
sioned in Parliament; the Pan-Anglican Congress; and 
other miscellaneous questions. Lord Newton claims 
that the country should not take seriously Mr. Haldane 
in his army reform scheme. André Mévil discusses 
the beginnings, under M. Delcassé, of the entente between 
France and Great Britain. The Free Churches and 
their ‘‘last deterioration” are treated by the Rev. S. 
Skelhorn. The writer claims that disintegration and de- 
cay have marked the dissenting churches for their own. 
Lord Desborough writes on ‘‘ The Olympic Games 
Then and Now.” Charles Whibley maintains that if 
a national theater were built to mark the tercentenary 
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of Shakespeare’s death and a Shakespearean play pre- 
sented therein, an audience would be lacking. Bisque, 
writing on Mr. Gould, says that he is not a phenomenal 
tennis player. R. L. Gales maintains that the solution 
of the drink question lies in better moral and intellectual P 
training, and improving the whole social condition of 
the people.——‘‘ Feminism in France and England,’’ by 
the Hon. Mrs. Edward Stuart Wortley, is a plea for 
woman’s suffrage.——A laudatory review of Mr. Oliver’s 1 
Alexander Hamilton is contributed by Bernard Holland, 
C.B. 
The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (June): The opening article, ‘A 
Dinner Party With Socrates,” transports us to ancient 
Greece, and we listen to a dialogue between the Master 
and his disciples on some of the philosophical questions of 
the day. Agnosticism; proof of the existence of God; 
reality of truth and being; purposive action of intelligent 
will; the impossibility of an infinite series, are discussed 
and settled. The third installment of the structure of 
the Roman Canon deals with the various changes which 
have taken place and the light which various liturgists 
have thrown upon the matter. 
Le Correspondant (10 June): In the opening article Emile Ol- 
livier sketches the political condition which obtained af- 
ter the plebiscite, and points out the struggles of the 
various parties in their attempt to secure the mastery. 
“Two Years in the Farnese Palace” is brought to 
a conclusion, and we are given an insight into the diplo- 
matic relations existing between France and Italy, strained 
at times almost to the point of breaking. An appre- 
ciative article on Francois Coppée shows him to us as 
the poet of the French people, redolent of the soil. 
“English India” is another concluded article, and the 
writer sounds a note of warning, that heed should be 
taken ere it be too late, else Great Britain may find India 
arrayed against her in the day of her necessity. “The 
Salons of 1908,” deals with the paintings and sculptures 
on exhibition. ‘The French Action” forms the sub- | 
ject-matter of three articles showing it from the view- 
point of different writers. 
(25 June): Emile Ollivier contributes an article on the “ In- 
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ternal Political Conditions after the Plebiscite.” “The 
Religious Ideas of Leibnitz’’ reveals the philosopher as 
a man of earnest conviction in his religious belief. God 
is the key-stone of his philosophical system, God ex- 
plains all, and without Him nothing is explained. He 
knew nothing of a philosophy independent of or sepa- 
rated from religion. ‘‘I commenced,” he said, “ with 
philosophy ; but I ended with theology.” “The Mas- 
‘ters of the Pacific Ocean,” furnishes a detailed account 
of the colonies of the great powers in that ocean. In- 
ternational rivalry is far from being ended. The open- 
ing of the Panama Canal must complicate matters, intro- 
ducing a new agent in the person of the United States, 
and the question eventually must be: What great power 
is to reign supreme? In “ The First International 
Congress Against The Duel,” M. Pierre Lea Rohu tells 
us that the trend of this Congress held at Budapest voiced 
the good sense of humanity in raising a protest against 
a custom which is an outrage on justice and truth. 











Etudes (5 June): ‘‘ Modernism in Germany ” deals with the errors 








and doctrine of Hermann Schell, professor in Wurzbourg 
University. The writer claims that the great mistake 
made by Schell was to push to extremes principles of 
apologetic which in themselves were excellent.—— Paul 
Dudon, in his article ‘‘Lamennais and the Jesuits,’”’ ex- 
plains the action of the Society of Jesus in regard to the 
condemnation of Lamennais, claiming it to be untrue 
that the Jesuits’ aim was to crush him by methods fair 
or foul. In “Art and Archzology” we are given a 
bird’s-eye view of Catholic art in architecture, from its 
simplest form in the Catacombs of Rome to the magnifi- 
cent Gothic creations of the Middle Ages. ‘The 
Sources of Roman Martyrology ” speaks approvingly of 
the work of Dom Quenten on this subject, and shows 
how mistakes have arisen. Quoting Benedict XIV. he 
says: ‘‘One cannot prove that the insertion in Roman 
Martyrology is equivalent to a canonization.” 

(20 June): “The Cause of Peace and the Two Confer- 
ences at the Hague,” by A. Pillet. The result of these 
conferences, the writer says, has been a multiplication 
of treaties of arbitration among the various powers; but 
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so far as securing a basis for permanent peace is con- 
cerned, the conferences have been worthless. “Mod- 
ernism in Germany” deals with an article by A. Ehr- 
hard entitled: ‘‘The New Situation in Catholic Theol- 
ogy,” in which the writer complains that the tone of the 
Encyclical was not paternal and that if the measures there- 
in suggested be put in force, Catholic science, as such, 
has seen her best days. ‘St. Ignatius and Daily Com- 
munion.” The writer points out that not only was the 
saint zealous for the restoration of frequent Communion, 
but that his last work was the gathering of the material 
for a book on the subject which was published after his 
death, in 1557.——Other articles are: ‘“ Methods for the 
Study of the Pentateuch.” ‘Two Systems of Theos- 
ophy.”———‘ Ten Years of Missionary Work in Madagas- 
car.” 











La Revue Apologétique (16 May): Opens with an article on 


‘“‘Some Fragments of P. Théodore de Régnon, author 
of The Life of Banez, Molina, and other works. These 
fragments treat of our union with Jesus Christ, and kin- 
dred subjects. In each case the writer’s object was to 
study the motherhood of Mary, for she is inseparable 
from her Son. G. Lahouse, S.J., brings his article 
on “The Divinity of Jesus Christ and the Synoptics’”’ 
to a close, showing that it is not only St. John and St. 
Paul who give to Jesus the name and attributes of God, 
but the synoptics also, who with no less clearness have 
professed the same faith in the fundamental dogma of 
Christianity. In the review of ‘“‘ Blanc de Saint-Bon- 
net and Liberalism,” the writer gives an interesting ac- 
count of the attitude of the subject of his article towards 
the liberalism of the day. Needless to say it was hos- 
tile. He regarded it as an insurrection against author- 
ity, while religious liberalism was to him the worst of 
plagues. “Bibliography Reviews” includes eight lec- 
tures by R. W. Sanday, in which he takes the tradi- 
tional position that St. John is the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, as opposed, on the one hand, to that. of Har- 
nack and Briggs, who attribute to St. John certain pas- 
sages and the rest to a redactor of later date; and, on 
the other, to that of Wernle, Loisy, and others, who 
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absolutely deny its apostolic authorship and historic 

character. 
Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (June): “ Religious Experience 

and Contemporary Protestantism,” by S. Sabatier, has 
. special reference to the philosophy of W. James as 
translated by Frank Abauzit. Catholicism, the writer 
says, has always professed a theory of religion founded 
upon an intimate harmony between feeling, intuition, 
‘ speculation, and practice. Protestantism, on the other 
hand, has divorced these elements and has by turns 
found the essence of religion in reason, logic, intuition, 
interior illumination, and feeling. These various points 
the writer discusses in turn, following the order set 
forth by W. James. It has been said that Zhe Life of 
Christ, by Renan, has been read at the foot of the 
altar by pious and simple women, who found in the 
book much mystical edification; such, too, the writer 
says, may be the fate of Religious Experience. It is 
conceived in a noble spirit, but the higher the author 
carries you into the region of the ideal, the greater is 
the danger of a fall into the depths of agnosticism. 
“The Nobility of the Thomistic Doctrine of Divine 
Concurrence,” according to the writer, B. Desbuts, lies 
in the fact that this doctrine explains the origin of our 
idea of the infinite. It simply affirms that between God 
and ourselves there exists a parallelism of functions. 
Two important consequences result from the nature of 
this idea of the infinite. The first is that we are able to 
establish the objective reality of our idea of the infinite. 
For, in order to prove the existence of God, it is not 
enough to think or to reason, one must act; therefore 
the will is causa efficiens, partially at least. The second 
consequence of this doctrine is that it shows us that 
any conception of the infinite we may gain through the 
intellect without the influence of the will is nothing but 
a pure illusion. The second installment of “An Es- 
say on the Physical Theory from Plato to Galileo” deals 
, with the philosophy of the Arabs and Jews and carries 
us up to the Scholastic doctrine of the Middle Ages. 
How did man come to create his gods to invent 
VOL, LXXXVII.—45 
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these fables? is the question asked by the writer of 
‘“‘The Origin of Myths.” It is necessary, he says, to 
distinguish two great systems; one stands condemned; 
it is that which sees in the gods of the ancients, kings 
or great personages deified; the other is that which 
recognizes in the gods the great forces of nature. Be- 
tween these two systems, one false, the other often true, 
are others, less general but still applicable to a number 
of cases. It is with these that the writer deals in a 
most interesting article. 

du Monde Catholique (15 May): “ Pascal: Philosophy of 
the Morrow,” by P. At. Philosophy is, the writer 
says, a completed science. It is not capable of appre- 
ciable progress either by the discovery of new truths or 
by the construction of new errors. “‘The Episcopate 
and Priesthood: Past and Present,” a consideration of 
the two offices—their relation and the errors held regarding 
them. “Notre-Dame de Chartres ”—continued. 

(1 June): ‘‘ Modernism,” by Ch. Beaurredon. The mod- 
ernist Christology treated; in contrast is presented the 
“True Christology,” life, death, and resurrection of Je- 
sus.——“ The Episcopate and Priesthood,” Abbé Peries. 
The doctrine as held by Catholics. In the initial years 
of Christianity there was, at least, an embryonic episco- 








pate. 
(15 June): ‘“‘The Philosopy of the Morrow,” by P. At 
(completed).——-A _ further consideration of M. Fonse- 





grive and his principles in “‘The New Philosophy.” 
The Church’s belief in, and the Popes’ approbation of, 
scholastic philosophy is treated at length. “* Modern- 
ism,” by Ch. Beaurredon (continued). The divinity of 
Christ treated. His position towards the sinner an indi- 
cation of His divine nature; His own words, verifying 
His divine Sonship, are ample proof. “‘ The Pretended 
Marriage of Bossuet”—a seventh and last letter upon 
the question. No definite conclusions can be maintained. 
The evidence at hand is insufficient to speak dogmati- 
cally either in favor of or in opposition to the subject. 
Pratique d’ Apologétique (1 June): The three leading arti- 
cles are continuations from preceding numbers: J. V. 
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Bainvel, dealing with Father Gardeil’s work on Apolo- 
getics. Georges Michelet, with the relations between 
the philosophies of Comte, Goyau, Wundt, and a new 
French theory of religion. J. Touzard, with M. Guig- 
P nebert’s articles on the Old Testament. The latter is 
taken to task for failing to state his opponent’s views 
properly and for attributing to the Church dogmatic as- 
sertions she has never made. 
(15 June): Leonce de Grandmaison gives us the third 
installment of his articles on the development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine.——J. Lebreton writes interestingly about 
the early religious difficulties of Loisy and about late 
developments in the conflict between the Church and 
Modernism. 

La Démocratie Chrétienne (June): E. V. writes about an asso- 
ciation formed by priests of the archdiocese of Florence 
for mutual help along material lines in case of illness or 
infirmity. L’Abbé E. G., “ The Sixth Catholic Con- 
gress of Austria.’ L’Abbé Bordron, “ Freemasonry, 
Socialism, and Catholicity””; a public lecture delivered 
at Hellemes. When it was ended, the president of the 
meeting vainly offered the floor to the Socialists who 
were present.——B. Sienne, ‘‘ The Italian Episcopate and 
the Strike at Parma’’; a letter addressed by the Cardinal 
of Ferrara, the Archbishops of Modena, Bologna, and 
Ravenna, and fourteen other bishops, to the people of 
Parma. The letter approves of Labor Unions and other 
similar organizations which work in obedience to the 
laws of God, for the betterment of conditions among the 
working classes. 

Revue Thomiste (May-June): ‘‘ Creative Evolution ” is an analy- 

, sis of M. Bergson’s book bearing this name. The writer, 
Fr. Pegues, O.P., claims that the philosophy there set 
forth is a complete overthrowing of the traditional con- 
cept of knowledge. ‘“‘Common Sense and Dogmatic 
Formulas” deals with the nominalistic theory of M. Le 
Roy, which the writer says is not new and may be 
, traced back to Heraclitus. “The Scientific Way in 
the Study of the Religious Problem,” is an investigation 
into the experimental method in view of certain recent 
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works, among them being William James’ Religious Ex- 
perience. In the article ‘‘The Russian Church” the 
writer expresses the hope that the new forces which are 
at work in her may eventuate in unity and peace be- 
tween East and West. 





Stimmen aus Maria Laach (29 May): P. Heinrich Pesch, S.J., 


in an article ‘“‘Culture, Progress, Reform,” gives a sur- 
vey of the ideals and tendencies of the present day and 
shows how the intellectual and cultural acquisitions are 
looked upon as leading humanity to its highest perfec- 
tion, while religious and moral ideals are widely neglected. 
But through these only can the human race attain to 
true perfection and happiness. That nation which will 
follow these ideals is going to rank first among the na- 
tions of the earth. P. Jos. Knabenbauer writes on 
“Jesus and the Expectation of the End of the World,” 
and shows that the statement of most of the Protestant 
critics that Jesus believed the end of the world to be at 
hand, is not a true interpretation of the words of Christ. 
P. Julius Bessmer, S.J., treats of the propositions of 
the decree Lamentabili Sane, refuting Loisy’s doctrine of 
the Holy Sacraments. P. Heinrich Pesch, S.J., con- 
cludes his paper on ‘‘Social Classification.” He says 
that the social arrangement according to property must 
be overcome by an arrangement according to the econo- 
mic and social function, which corresponds to the organic 
character of society. P. Jos. Braun, S.J., gives a 
short history and description of “The Roman Chapel 
Sancta Sanctorum and its Treasures.’’ Recent discoveries 
made there, he says, have contributed much to the 
knowledge of medizval arts. 














Espana y America (1 June): Father A. Blanco, “ Weights and 


Measures”; an historical sketch of the earliest systems. 
Father S. Rodriguez, ‘‘The Importance of Forests 
for Agriculture”; how Spain was stripped of her forests. 
F. Pedrosa, “ The Scientific Press of Spain.” 
Father J. M. Lopez, ‘‘ Galicia During the War of Inde- 
pendence.” 

(15 June): Father J. Hospital, continuing his letters from 
the Far East, tells of the beliefs and history of the 
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‘* Fasters,’’ a Chinese sect which claims to date from the 
seventh century. Father M. Rodriguez, “The Cen- 
tenary of South American Independence.”——F. Robles, 
“Philosophy of the Verb”; the potential mood.—— 
Father A. Gago, ‘‘The Philosophical Ideas of Sully 
Prudhomme.” 





Rdzon y Fe (June): Miguel Mostaza, “The Pontifical Seminary 











of Comillas and the Holy See.” Zacarias Garcia, 
“The Administration of Baptism at the Hour of Death 
According to the Council of Elvira, A. D. 303.”——Saj., 
“A Great Artist: Senor Jesus de Monasterio.” N. 
Noguer, ‘‘ Private Enterprise and the Problem of Cheap 
Dwellings.” E. Portillo, ‘‘ The United States of Colum- 
bia in 1907.” Julio Furgus, ‘‘Roman Remains in the 
Neighborhood of Cadiz.” 


























Current Events. 


The President’s visit to England, 
France. and the hearty welcome which he 
received from all classes high and 
low, has tended further to consolidate the entente, and to show 
that it is not merely an arrangement of politicians, but an ex- 
pression of the mind of the two peoples. Frenchmen, as a 
whole, seem to be as well united on the matter as Englishmen. 
As there is no serious doubt that the entente has for its main 
object the maintenance of peace, men of good-will will every- 
where rejoice. The Franco-British Exhibition has also had a 
good influence for the same end, and perhaps the Olympic 
games, which have just taken place, may be ranked in the 
same category. M. Falliéres has three more visits to pay, to 
the sovereigns of Norway and Sweden and to the Tsar, this last 
cannot fail to have an influence on the future course of events 
and to contribute to the new grouping of the Powers which 
is taking place. Some apprehension as to the purpose of the 
visit of the President to England was manifested by the Ger- 
man Press, but in the end it, with the rest of the world, 
manifested its conviction that there was no reasonable ground 
for alarm, that there was no purpose of “hemming Germany 
in.” No formal alliance between France and Great Britain has 
been concluded; .at least there is no ground for thinking that 
such an alliance has been made. 
The Income Tax Bill is making its way towards becoming 
a Law, but very slowly and with great difficulty. Holders of 
the French debt, who are very numerous, the debt still being 
large, are not so patriotic as to wish to share in bearing the 
burdens of the State, and sought to be released from paying 
income tax on Rente,; M. Clemenceau’s ministry, however, re- 
fused to exempt them from this payment, and the Chamber 
supported it in its refusal. In consequence, the Kenze fell 
considerably. The Senate has still to vote upon the question. 
The unwillingness to pay taxes, even by those who vaunt their 
patriotism, is a somewhat curious phenomenon, nor is it con- 
fined to France. The only exception of which we have heard 
is that of the Irish gentleman who, some few years ago, lett 
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his fortune to the British government as a contribution for the 
paying off of the National Debt. 

It is greatly to be lamented that good causes should so 
often be thwarted by foolish defenders. The removal of the 
remains of Zola to the Pantheon cannot have met with the 
approval of Frenchmen most capable of forming a sound judg- 
ment, but nothing can equal the folly of the attack upon 
Dreyfus made on that occasion. 

The ministry of M. Clemenceau still remains in office, although 
on the question of the further nationalization of the railways 
it had a narrow escape from defeat, the majority in favor of 
the government’s plan having been apparently only 3. <A mis- 
take, however, had been made in counting the votes, so that 
the real majority turned out to be over 20. The Ministry is 
still unwavering in its efforts to secularize the education of the 
people. In cases where teachers have manifested a distinct 
anti-religious spirit, it has been possible hitherto for the parents 
to bring them into the courts of law and to have certain penal- 
ties inflicted. This has served as a wholesome deterrent upon 
malignant unbelievers. The Ministry proposes now, by the Bill 
. which they have introduced, to substitute the State for the in- 
dividual teacher and thus to exempt him in the first instance, 
at all events, from punishment. 


Elections have taken place in Prus- 

Germany. sia for the Diet, and for the first 

time in its history Social Demo- 

crats have been returned. Their exclusion has been due to the 
remarkable franchise arrangements which have rendered it pos- 
sible hitherto for 314,000 Socialist voters to have no representa- 
tive at all, while 324,000 Conservative voters returned no less 
than 143 members. Many efforts have been made to rectify this 
injustice, but without success. A redistribution of seats, how- 
ever, has recently taken place, and this has enabled the Socialists 
to secure the return of 7 members of their party, one of whom 
however, is at present confined in a fortress for a political of- 
fence. The seven members will not be able to exert much in- 
fluence by their votes, the total number of Deputies being 
433; but discussions which would otherwise not have taken 
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place, will enable them to make their voice heard. As the re- 
sult of the election the various parties in the new Diet stand as 
follows, the numbers in brackets representing their strength in 
the last Diet: Conservative Right, 152 [144]; Free Conserva- 
tives, 60 [64]; National Liberals, 64 [76]; Radical Left, 28 
[34]; Moderate Radicals, 8 [9]; Catholic Centre, 105 [96]; 
Poles, 15 [15]; Social Democrats, 7 [0]; Unattached, 2 [5]; 
Danes, 2 [2]. 

To the student of politics Germany does not, at the present 
time, offer a very edifying spectacle. Numerous parties exist, 
and it is to be presumed that each has for its raison d’étre 
some principle to be defended supposed to be of importance 
for the well-being of the country. But now all efforts are being 
devoted to the suppression of principle for the attainment of 
power. Hostility to the Catholic Centre is the only bond of 
union, The d/oc system of co-operation between opposite fac- 
tions, which existed so long in France, has been transferred to 
Germany. Prince Bilow’s power rests upon no loftier a foun- 
dation. 

A further step in the development of Germany’s influence 
throughout the world has been taken through the concession 
just given by Turkey enabling the railway to Baghdad to be 
extended further. It was some time ago made for a long dis- 
tance through Asia Minor, but did not make progress for vari- 
ous reasons. The main obstacle has now been removed, and 
it will not be long before the Euphrates witnesses the railway 
locomotive. Medina very soon, and Mecca in a couple of years, 
will be subjected to the same civilizing influence; and if Eng- 
land and Russia can come to terms and secure the Amir of 
Afghanistan’s consent, it will not be long before it will be 
possible to travel by rail from Calais to Calcutta. 

The Navy League has held its annual meeting this year at 
Danzig. It has resulted in the definite supersession of General 
Keim, who had rendered himself so obnoxious to the Catholic 
members of the League. His place has been taken by a more 
moderate man, with the hope that the dissensions which threat- 
ened the existence of the League may be healed. Catholic 
members of the League are still hesitating, however, before 
committing themselves to energetic action, and are waiting to 
see whether the change of officers will result in a change of 
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attitude with respect to Catholic interests. The Catholics of 
Germany have always been models of the right way to act in 
defense of the rights of Catholic citizens. 

‘Now it looks quite as if there were an intention of pen- 
ning us in and bringing us to bay. We shall be able to stand 
it. The German has never fought better than when he had to 
defend himself on all sides. Let them come on! We are 
ready!”” The Emperor William is reported to have addressed 
these words to his officers at the camp of Déoberitz shortly af- 
ter the meeting of King Edward and the Tsar. That he did 
so is, however, denied; but the belief in the authenticity of 
the report was so widespread that grave apprehensions were 
entertained of the possibility of the outbreak of war. The 
Bourse, that most sensitive but not always sensible barometer, 
felt the effect in a notable depression of stocks. The sincer- 
ity of the desire for peace of the two monarchs as well as 
of their ally and friend, the French Republic, seems soon to 
have been realized and to have removed the apprehension which 
was felt. 


The precocity of university stu- 
Austria-Hungary. dents in European countries, man- 
ifested by their premature inter- 
ference in political questions which they cannot by any possi- 
bility understand, is a fact which it is hard to explain, Uni- 
versities at Vienna, Prague, Gratz, Innsbruck, Czernowitz, be- 
sides various technical high schools, all went upon a strike to 
manifest their high approval of the Professor who wished at 
once to teach Canon Law and to inculcate irreligion. The 
firmness of the government brought the strike to an end after 
a few weeks; the Professor, too, has disappeared into the ob- 
scurity from which it is a pity he ever emerged. 

The Diamond Jubilee of the Emperor is calling forth from 
his subjects repeated manifestations of their good will and af- 
fection. He is one of the few monarchs who has learned to 
place confidence in his people and to recognize spontaneously 
their ability to share in the government of themselves and he 
has the reward of his sound judgment and of his abnegation of 
self. One of the most remarkable of the demonstrations which 
have taken place is described in the following way by an eye- 
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witness: ‘“‘Some 12,000 of his subjects of all races and tongues, 
in costumes of all the historical periods his house has known, 
passed before him, shouting their loyal greetings. The Germans 
of Bohemia, Upper and Lower Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Carin- 
thia, Silesia, and the Tyrol, with their deep cries of ‘Hoch!’ 
the Serbo-Croats from Dalmatia, and the Slovenes from Car- 
niola with their long drawn-out ‘Zivio!’ the Czechs and Slo- 
vaks from Moravia, the Ruthenes and Rumanes from Eastern 
Galicia, and the Bukovina; the dashing Polish peasants, with 
their ‘Vivat!’ the Magyars with their sharp ‘Eljen!’ the Ital- 
ians of the Trentino with their ringing ‘Evviva!’” all passed 
before him, standing to welcome them, wishing for him yet many 
along year of a life which has proved such a blessing for them. 
Of the nineteen costumed groups, representing various histori- 
cal epochs of Austrian history, which formed part of the pro- 
cession, the opening group was perhaps the most remarkable, 
for it represented Rudolph of Hapsburg with his train of Ger- 
man knights, and was largely composed of the living descend- 
ants of families whose nobility dates at least from the thir- 
teenth century. It is hard for us to realize the feelings such 
a sight must have caused. 


The difficulty with Persia on ac- 
Russia. count of certain frontier incidents 
has been settled, but great self- 
restraint will have to be exercised to withhold interference in the 
internal affairs on account of the events which are now taking 
place there. The troops whom the Shah is using for the breaking 
up of the National Assembly are called Cossacks and their 
commander is a Russian officer. Some represent this as a de 
facto interference, but this is an exaggeration. It is, of course, 
presumptuous to say what would have been; but to assert that 
a conflict between England and Russia would have taken place 
had it not been for the recent Agreement would not be very 
rash. Another good result of this Agreement has been the de- 
mand made upon Turkey by the two Powers that she should 
withdraw her troops from the Persian territory which they have 
so long unjustly occupied. To this demand Turkey has felt it 
necessary to yield. 
The union of the numerous Slav nationalities which are now 
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found in Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Turkey has 
been promoted in times not far distant by a distinct organi- 
zation which caused no little disquietude to the ruling powers, 
and in fact led to the last war between Russia and Turkey. 
For various reasons the idea has been in abeyance for some 
time, but has been recently revived. A meeting of delegates 
has lately been held at St. Petersburg, which was honored by 
Imperial, Ministerial, and municipal patronage, and in which 
representatives of Czechs, Slavonians, Ruthenians, Poles, Slo- 
vaks, and other branches took part. Every warlike purpose is 
disclaimed in this new revival of the old movement. Its leader 
says: “The mission of the new Panslavism implies nothing 
militant against other nations. We merely seek the moral and 
spiritual union of the Slav races.”’ Politics too are renounced, 
and the hegemony of Russia forms no part of the plan. The 
Poles, therefore, it is said, have given it their unreserved adhe- 
sion. This is taken as a new departure in the history of Slav- 
dom. But when a Polish speaker declared it to be the intention 
of his countrymen to bury the hatchet, to make frankly and 
unreservedly common cause with Russia, when he affirmed that 
‘the interests of Poland lay in working for the strength and 
greatness of Russia, we may be pardoned if we doubt whether he 
represents a large number of Poles. In fact, the subsequent 
visit of delegates to Warsaw makes it clear that many Poles do 
not favor co-operation. Resistance to Pan-Germanism is an 
avowed object, and may explain the adhesion of the Poles; it 
makes one fear, however, that the peaceful objects of the union 
may be jeopardized, for although Slavs may not be militant, 
the same cannot be said of Germans. For fostering union use 
is to be made of the now common method—expositions. One 
is to be held at Prague this year, another at Moscow three years 
hence. 
Temperance advocates of the most extreme type cannot help 
becoming well-wishers of the Duma in view of one of its re- 
cent measures. The sale of liquor in Russia is under the con- 
trol of the government, and every bottle of vodka is adorned 
with the Imperial eagle. The Duma wishes to substitute a 
skull and cross-bones, together with some wholesome admoni- 
tions about the bad effects of over-indulgence. 

The Duma’s refusal to grant the number of ships asked for by 
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the government has not met with the approbation of the Upper 
House—the Council of State. It will be interesting as an in- 
dication of the strength of constitutional ideas in Russia to see 
which will prevail. That the Duma possesses some little power, 
nay, even that this power seems to be growing and likely to 
become permanent, is believed by many who are fitted to form 
a reliable opinion; but how limited this power is can be seen 
from the fact that any governor is still able to send into exile, 
without trial, any one whom he imagines to be dangerous to the 
State. Since the amnesty of November 2, 1905, no fewer than 
78,000 exiles have in this way been sent to Siberia; in the 
year 1907 30,000 were sent eastward; and many thousands are 
still going every month. These exiles are not revolutionaries, 
but educated men of moderate views, banished without a trial 
to unspeakable horrors. It is scarcely to be wondered at that 
Mr. O’Grady, in the English Parliament, and M. Vaillant, in the 
French, should deprecate too close an association with a mon- 
arch under whose rule such awful oppression still exists. But 
politics makes strange bed-fellows. It may be hoped that the 
less violent course adopted by the French and English govern- 
ments may lead to good results, even for the Russian people. 


Massacres, if not of daily occur- 

The Near East. rence, happen at least every week. 

Greek bands have, until lately, been 

most prominent in ‘inflicting this penalty for the unwillingness 
of the other races to be converted; but Servian bands are now 
more active than before in the work of extermination. It is 
hard to see any other outcome, unless an agreement can be 
reached by the Powers to exercise pressure of some kind upon 
Turkey. The action of the Servian bands has caused a great 
deal of irritation in Bulgaria; for the latter country had re- 
solved no longer to tolerate the bands of her own subjects 
which had been acting in Macedonia. The resentment of Bul- 
garia was so keen that an outbreak of hostilities was appre- 
hended. This is not ‘very likely, but there is reason to fear 
that the joint proposals of England and Russia for a new con- 
trol of the country may be delayed. That an agreement has 
been reached is generally believed, but so far its terms are not 
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known. So many have been the disappointments hitherto met 
with, and it would be a mere pretense to express great hope- 
fulness about the future. 


The situation in Morocco has not 
Morocco. materially changed. Mulai Hafid 
seems to have succeeded in acquir- 
ing the rule over the interior of the country, not of the sea- 
ports, for these are under®the control of the French. He has 
entered Fez, and has destroyed the evidences of civilization of 
which Abdul Aziz was the importer. These evidences consisted 
in a houseful of broken motor-cars, damaged bicycles, a large 
quantity of photographic materials, pianos, harmoniums, and 
hand-organs, miles of wall papers, and other like objects too 
numerous to mention. These articles had been accumulated by 
Abdul Aziz. They were not of the least use to him, while he 
left his subjects to die of hunger under his windows. He still 
poses as the defender of progress, and has issued an appeal to 
the Powers making that claim, whereas his brother has pro- 
claimed a holy war and has called upon the Moors to rid the 
country of Christians. 














THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION 


HE Saturday review of books in the New York 7imes gives the informa- 
tion, over the signature A. F. S., that one of M. Bazin’s daughters be- 
longs to a religious sisterhood. It may be taken for granted, therefore, that 
his novel, Z’/so/ée (translated by Mrs. Meynell, and published in America by 
the Scribners, under the tithe, 7Ze Nun) was based upon the most reliable 
sort of knowledge, and was written from the heart. M. Bazin’s preoccupa- 
tion with religion is not a literary pose. His religious novels, L’Jso/ée and 
Le Bié qui Léve (which are being read to the Paris sewing girls while they 
work), are not mere fours de force. It is impossible to be in the company of 
M. Bazin for any length of time and not be impressed by the fervor and sin- 
cerity of his piety and by his confidence in the religious soundness of the 
French jpeople. He believes that the success of Le Blé gui Léve (nearly 
100,000 copies in a few months) is due very largely to a reawakening of the 
religious spiritin France. Ina talk I had with him the other day he related 
the following incident in confirmation of this belief: ‘‘ Last year in the course 
of a lecture I gave at the religious retreat in Belgium described in Le Bi gui 
Léve l invited my auditors, who seemed to have but a poor opinion of my 
country, to attend the Congress of the Jeunesse Catholique de France, to be 
held at Angers in March, 1908. Four young men accepted the invitation. 
They found assembled at Angers 8,o00 young men (delegates from 1,800 
groups), principally peasants and laborers. They saw 4,000 of these partake 
of Holy Communion in the Cathedral at eight o’clock of a Sunday morning. 
They listened to lectures upon the social and religious development of the 
working classes. They were astounded by what they saw and heard, and 
they carried word back to Belgium that Christian France still possesses 
many active and valiant soldiers, and that those who despair of her do not 
know her. It isthis earnest, devout France I aspire to reveal to herself and 

to the world.” 

* * 

If demand at the Ann Street book stalls and similar down-town depots 
of quick literature be accepted as evidence, the literary taste of the American 
boy of to-day differs in ne degree from that of the boy of twenty-five and 
thirty years ago. This is tosay that, with certain exterior modifications, the 
dime novel sells as briskly to-day as it ever did, and that as regards style and 
general motive no change at all is to be observed. 

In fact, publishers hardly see the necessity of having new thrillers writ- 
ten, the old ones going down from generation to generation. 

2 * e 


The Troy Record has the following on Life Sketches of Father Walworth, 
by Ellen H. Walworth: 

Father Walworth was a man much before the public eye half a century 
ago. At one time he was the priest at St. Peter’s Church in this city. Af- 
terwards he went to St. Mary’s, in Albany, where he was greatly beloved. 
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He was a man of wonderful ability, and socially he was ene of the most pop- 
ular men in this section of the state. His conversion from Protestantism to 
Catholicism was well known by a former generation. He was, indeed, the 
American Newman. The Oxford movement made little progress on this 
side of the water, and what effect it did have went no further than to awaken a 
sacerdotal spirit in the hearts of a few clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Father Walworth was the son of a chancellor of this state, and he 
was the one great example of the movement in this country who followed the 
arguments of Newman to their logical conclusion. This book, written by 
his niece, gives a little of the broad-minded Christianity of the man, drawn 
from the experiences of his most intimate companion and from his corre- 
spondence. 
* * * 

The following appreciation of a book which, in spite of its defects from 
a Catholic point of view, has awakened much discussion, was presented ata 
meeting of the D’Youville Reading Circle, at Ottawa: 

The Great Refusal, by Maxwell Gray, is decidedly a novel of modern 
times and a book with a reason for its existence. It is a powerful book too, 
though not breathlessly clever nor sparkling with wit and epigram like many 
other products ot present-day pens. It is strong and sane rather than excit- 
ing, and leaves the reader, at the close, with deep and serious impressions. 

We are all familiar with the story of the rich young man in the Bible 
who, having done all that was necessary to attain salvation, hesitated and 
turned away in sorrow from the Divine invitation to seek the highest perfec- 
tion—a perfection that meant a complete surrender of all material goods. 
Many believe that he returned, repenting of his hesitation, and the story has 
given Maxwell Gray her idea for this novel of the twentieth century. Her 
hero does, indeed, return and, having made the all-important sacrifice, goes 
bravely on and never once looks back. Adrian Bassett, son and heir to the 
stately Bassett Towers, with all the doubtfully gotten wealth contained there- 
in, has, fer a father, a perfect type of the bloated millionaire of to-day, who 
measures happiness by the length of his bank account and loses sight of life’s 
truly best things in an unrelenting search after whatever has money in it 
Adrian is a strong, sweet character, who realizes that he is his brother’s 
keeper in the holiest sense, and possesses a delicacy of conscience and a fine- 
ness of sentiment utterly beyond his sordid parent’s comprehension. His 
one mistake, happily rectified before it was too late, consisted in loving the 
wrong woman, and it was this woman who, in truth, made the great refusal— 
she realized it bitterly when she declined a place beside the man of high 
ideals—to wed herself to materialistic greatness. The reader rejoices when 
Adrian finds, at last, his level in the strengthening love of Blanche 
Ingram, so loyal, so tender, and helpful through all the dark days. 

The book is a good portrait of society’s opposite elements, and de- 
scribes, in language that cannot fail te reach our sympathies, the condition 
of the unhappy East side, with its swarming, submerged tenth, for whom it 
seems so hopeless to work, almost as hopeless it seemed to Adrian, in his 
first days of trial, as trying to hold back the everlasting sea. One can readi- 
ly understand the heartbroken cry of Adrian, uttered in the deliruim that fol- 
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lowed those first days in the slums—‘‘ after 2,000 years!” After twenty 
centuries of Christianity so much remains to be done among the darkened 
minds to whom God means just ‘‘ Him who sends blokes to’ell!” No won- 
der Adrian felt like despair till Blanche Ingram’s brave spirit taught him 
courage and cheerfulness—always cheerfulness. 

The West End element is no less faithfully drawn, with its vices and fol- 
lies and unworthy ambitions, its unceasing hunt for excitements that mean 
but vexation of spirit and emptiness of heart, and the picture calls forth 
pitying contempt for the deluded mortals who play so mean a part in life’s 
great drama. M. C. M. 
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